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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Political History of India, from 1784 to 
1823. By Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B., K.L.S., F.R.S., &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1826. J. Murray. 

Waatever Sir John Malcolm has published | 
relative to India has deserved and met with! 
the utmost consideration from the public. | 
Where, speaking of the recent historical events 
and military affairs in that empire, he may 
well say, quorum pars magna fui; and where 
research and discrimination were needful in 
the author, he has not shewn abilities inferior 
to those which he displayed in Hindostan, both 
in the cabinet and in the field. His present 
work is one of great importance; but a cir- 
cumstance of what we consider to be very high 
public interest, connected with the subject, will 
detain us, in this Gazette, upon the threshold 
of these volumes ; and leave for future analysis 
and epitome, their valuable contents, as they 
relate to the East India Company, and the 
political state of our extraordinary possessions 
in the East. 

The history is dedicated to the Duke of 
Wellington, the hero of a hundred victories, 
consummated by the glorious triumph of Wa- 
terloe. But who is there so elevated that Envy 
has not assailed? who so gloriously bright as 
to escape the attendant shadows of all human 
greatness—detraction and calumny ? Not only 
have vague reports, reflecting on the conduct 
of the Duke of Wellington in India, been 
whispered about; but the press, which has 
ever a malignant somewhere to embody slan- 
der, and spread it far and wide, has found 
organs to give more of a durable character to 
the defamation. It is true that the deliverer 
of the Peninsula and the conqueror of Buo- 
naparte has not condescended to notice, still 
less to contradict or refute, these falsehoods ; 
but we have seen his friends and admirers 
staggered by their bold assertion, and we are 
glad of this opportunity to bring the matter 
fairly before the world. It was upon one of 

€ occasions alluded to, when in a public 
toom, where many foreigners were present, 
the Duke of Wellington (then Col. Wellesley) 
Was arraigned for misconduct in the war against 

Tippoo Saib. A British field-officer, Col. Sturt, 

enthusiastically and successfully vindicated the 
our of his first commander; and after- 
wards, to silence for ever the propagators of 
this story, produced the following letters, which 
passed on a previous similar occasion, when 

he had written to Col. Taynton, of the Madras 
Artillery, on the subject. In our eyes, they 
are documents, as we have said, of much public 
interest, and we rejoice in having copies to lay 
before our readers. : 
. My pear Sir,—Shortly after my return to 
ngland, I experienced occasional provocation 
ineid hearing the circumstance of a very early 
ri ent in the Duke of Wellington’s life most 

njuriously represented. At the period, 1799, 

* Violent, though unjustifiable prejudice, ex- 





‘sted with many, on account of the marked 


opinion and decided sentiments he displayed | writer, will merely give you a statement of 
respecting the circumstances of a fatal duel—| facts, as requested—‘a round, unvarnished 


that of Colonel Hervey Aston with Major Allen, 
both of the 12th regiment, in which the former 
was mortally wounded. Having had the ho- 
nour of a considerable degree of intimacy, in 
the earlier part of my life, with the Duke; 
enjoying his hospitality for months together ; 
and having had a thousand opportunities of 
ascertaining the nature of the man, such op- 
portunities as an intimate acquaintance can 
alone furnish, I very naturally, on his depar- 
ture from India, pursued with an anxious ob- 
servation the course he pursued in Europe. 
One day at a tiffin party, at my friend Colonel 
Taynton’s, of the Madras Artillery, much con- 
versation respecting the Duke prevailed, in 
consequence of arrivals from England, com- 
municating intelligence of the war carrying 
on, under his command, in Spain. Taynton 
observed, ‘ J was nearly the means of having 
stopt his career at Seringapatam.’ I answered, 
‘Do, Taynton, give me the account of the 
night affair. I was on a detached service when 
the attack took place, and have heard.a thou- 
sand false narratives of that affair; do give me 
the true one.’ ‘ Of all men, perhaps,’ said 
Taynton, ‘I am the best able at this period 
to give you satisfaction:’ and he then com- 
municated very nearly the same matter as you 
may read in the copy I present you of his 
letter, with these circumstances, which, from 
a wish of writing a plain account, he has not 
inserted. He said, ‘* that after the heavy fire 
within the point of attack had for some time 
ceased, the videttes, whom he had thrown out 
in his front, announced the approach of a body 
of men. Taynton perceived their advance, and 
laid his guns so as to bear full upon them. 
They were well crammed with grape-shot, and 
it was his design to have discharged his guns 
on the party when within sixty to eighty yards’ 
distance. He was just about to give the word 
—no answer to a previous challenge having 
been returned—when his intention was ar- 
rested by hearing the command delivered in 
English, to charge him with the bayonet; and 
CoLoneL WELLESLEY WAS THE FIRST 
MAN WHO ENTERED HIS POST, SWORD IN 
HAND.’ For the rest, I leave you to the 
plain, soldier-like letter of Colonel Taynton— 
a man of great respectability as well as talent. 
Only let me premise, that whether attacking 
or attacked, the behaviour of the troops is 
most precarious in the hour of darkness; and 
that is the period, of all others, wherein the 
influence of a gallant leader is least efficacious : 
when confusion once commences, its disastrous 
consequences can seldom be arrested. You may 
use my communication as you please; I send it 
as a full answer to your inquiry yesterday. 
* Believe me yours faithfully, 


“ ASHLEY STURT. 
** No. 12, Vis Rue dela Paix, June 14.” 


“My pear Sturt,—I was some days ago 
favoured with your letter of the 11th of De- 
cember last, and being a very indifferent letter. 


tale.’ I shall feel happy if a represéntation of 
circumstances to which I was an eye-witness 
tends to silence the injurious reports against 
the illustrious person you mention. 

“ Onthe evening of the 5th of April, 1799, a 


| detail, consisting of his majesty’s 33d regiment 
j and one battalion of the 10th regiment Bengal 


Native Infantry, under the command of the 
Hon. Colonel W., was directed to attack. the 
Tope; being attached to the guns of the 33d 
regiment, I accompanied the detail. We left 
camp a little after seven, and reached the vici- 
nity of the Tope without opposition. About 
150 yards from the Tope, the detachment 
halted, and the Hon. Colonel W. proceeded to 
the attack, with half the 33d regiment. Shortly 
after, the remainder of the regiment entered 
the Tope, and in about a quarter of an hour, 
in consequence of the heavy fire of musketry 
and rockets, were followed by Lieut.-Colonel 
Grant with his battalion of sepoys, leaving a 
reserve of two complete companies, with the 
guns, 4 six-pounders. I then became the senior 
officer, and immediately threw out advanced 
sentinels towards the Tope, along the whole 
front. In about forty minutes, my sentries 
challenged a party issuing from the Tope; and 
we were nearly coming to action, when we 
mutually recognised each other. I advanced to 
meet Colonel W., who had several officers and 
seventy or seventy-five men with him. He 
stated that he was much fatigued, and had, I 
think he said, been struck with a spent ball on 
the knee. I gave him a little refreshment of 
brandy and water, and he then ordered us to 
return to camp, and marched at our head. 
When we reached the front of the European 
brigade, commanded by Colonel Sherbrooke, he 
halted us, and directed that we should remain 
there till further orders. He then, I believe, 
proceeded to the Commander-in-Chief’s tent, to 
make a report of the occurrences of the night, 
After we had remained some time in front of 
the brigade, Colonel Sherbrooke came to us. 
and desired us to proceed to our lines. If it be 
allowed that a young officer (which I at that 
time was) should say any thing regarding the 
failure of the attack, I beg to observe, that the 
ground was perfectly unknown, and the Tope 
intersected with aloe hedges in various direc- 
tions. This, added to the extreme darkness of 
the night, will fully account for the failure, 
however gallantly the attack was conducted. 
“ T remain, my dear Sturt, 
“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ §. TaynTON. 
« St. Thomas's Mount, June 21, 1820.” 


To these letters we shall add nothing but 
Sir John Malcolm’s dedication ; and leave the 
rest to the judgment of contemporary times, 
and the still more certain decision of future 
ages. The gallant general says— 

** My Lord Duke,—Neither the long and sin- 
cere friendship which I entertain for your Grace, 





nor the pride which I take, in common with 
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every Englishman, in your achievements, could 
of themselves have induced me to offer you 
this mark of my respect. I dedicate these vo- 
lumes to you as one who thoroughly under- 
stands and appreciates the consequence of the 
subjects of which they treat to the interest and 
reputation of his country, and who, I trust, 
will add to his former great services by em- 
ploying the force of his abilities, and the weight 
of his character, to promote the prosperity of 
an empire in which he obtained his first cele- 
brity as a commander and a statesman. 
*¢ T have the honour to be,”’ &c. &c. 

We have stated that we should this week 
halt at the threshold of these volumes: indeed, 
we should dislike to mix up the attention to 
their structure with the consideration of the 
portico which we have just opened, and shall 
therefore break off till we can resume the 
matter in a distinct and separate article. 





Rough Notes taken during some rapid Jour- 
neys across the Pampas, and among the 
Andes. By Captain F. B. Head. 12mo. 
pp. 309. Laken 1826. J. Murray. 

Ir has been said that “* your easy writing’s 
damn’d hard reading,” and so we may say, with 
reference to this volume, that your Rough 
Notes are very smooth reading. One gallops 
over these pages as pleasantly as the author 
(who seems to us to be the most inveterate 
galloper that ever Europe produced, perhaps 
that ever Arabia, Tartary, or even South 
America, furnished,) galloped across the Pam- 
pas; and, without fearing torrents, bisca- 
cheros, holes, or casualties of any sort, arrive as 
speedily at the end, so that it appears as if we 
had made no journey at all. From an excur- 
sion thus agreeable, full of lively pictures of 
scenery, customs, and manners, our chief task 
will be to select only as much as we ought in 
justice to the work ; for the temptations are 
strong to plunder it most unmercifully, as the 
savage Indians plunder the Guachos. 

The party with whom Captain Head tra- 
velled was a very curious one to be joined 
with, in traversing a country so different from 
their own and so strange. He had several 
Cornish miners with him; men who had lived 
nearly all their lives in narrow shafts and gal- 
leries under ground; and these men were 
brought into the broad light of day, shewn a 
land of immeasurable expanse, and bid to gallop 
as fast as they could drive, with herds of wild 
horses and wild natives about them, at the rate 
of a hundred miles a day—at least! Our mi- 
ners knew what levels were well enough, but 
such levels as the Pampas must have astonished 
them. However, they performed their jour- 
neys in high style, tumbling, wondering, and 
enduring, or rather enjoying their fatigues, 
privations, and dangers, with the best possible 
temper. Of the mines themselves, Captain 
Head Bony object of whose travel was to exa- 
mine the principal ones in La Plata,) does not 
tell us much in detail, nor could we expect it 
from a gentleman whom confidential considera- 
tion withheld from stating that which might 
affect the property embarked in these specu- 
lations.* But from his general remarks we 
gather enough to discourage any attempt what- 
ever to work the mines in that country by 
British labour or British capital. It may be as 
well to quote, in connexion with this branch of 
the subject, two or three passages which relate 


He, a Captain of 
it of one of thi 
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formed in 





to it. At the gold mine of El Bronce de 
Petorca, the author says— 

‘¢ T visited this mine accompanied by a very 
intelligent Chilian miner, who with several of 
his comrades was in a mine on this lode a hun- 
dred fathoms deep, when the great earthquake 
of the 19th of vente. 1822, which almost 
destroyed Valparaiso, took place. He told me 
that several of his.comrades were killed, and 
that nothing could equal the horror of their 
situation. He said that the mountain shook so 
that he could scarcely ascend ; large pieces of 
the lode were falling down, and every instant 
they expected the walls of the lode would come 
together, and either crush them, or shut them 
up in a prison from which no human power 
could liberate them. He added, that when he 
got to the mouth of the mine the scene was 
very little better: there was such a dust that 
he could not see his hand before him; large 
masses of rock were rolling down the side of 
the mountain on which he stood, and he heard 
them coming and rushing past him without 
being able to see how to avoid them; and he 
therefore stood his ground, afraid to move. 
In almost all the mines which we visited in 
Chili we witnessed the awful effects of these 
earthquakes ; and it was astonishing to observe 
how severely the mountains had been shaken.” 

The way to the silver mine of San Pedro 
Nolasco is extremely difficult and perilous: in 
crossing one of the fiercest torrents, a mule, 
the safest of all travellers, was precipitated 
into it. 

On approaching the mine, we are told— 
“ The valley became narrower, and, as we pro- 
ceeded, the trees and shrubs became smaller and 
more stunted—around us on every side were 
the Andes covered with snow. Our path was 
in many places very dangerous, being infinitely 
more so than any of the parts we had crossed 
in coming from Mendoza over the Cordillera. 
The laderas were literally only a few inches 
wide, and were covered with stones, which 
were so loose, that every instant they rolled 
from under the mules’ feet, and fell with an 
accelerating violence into the torrent. As I 
rode almost the whole of the day by myself, I 
would willingly have got off, but the mules 
will never lead ; and besides this, when once a 
person is on the ladera, on the back of his 
mule, it is impossible to dismount, for there is 
no room to get off, and the attempt to do so 
might throw the mule off his balance and pre- 
cipitate him into the torrent which was at an 
extraordinary depth beneath. In some few 
places, the path was actually washed away, 
and the mule had only to hurry over the in- 
clined surface the best way he could: but the 
manner in which these patient animals pre- 
serve their footing is quite extraordinary, and 
to know their value one must see them in the 
Cordillera. After passing two or three very 
violent torrents, which rushed from the moun- 
tains above us into the river beneath us, we 
came to one which looked worse than those 
which we had with great difficulty crossed ; 
however, we had no alternative but to cross it, 
or return to Santiago. We attempted to drive 
the loose mules across, but one had scarcely 
put his feet into it, when he was carried away, 
and in less than twenty yards, the box which 
he had on his back was dashed to pieces, and 
its contents were hurried down the surface of 
the stream. In order to get across, we put a 
lasso round our bodies, and then rode through ; 
but the holes were so deep, that the water 
occasionally came over the neck of the mule, 
and we passed with great difficulty. These 
poor creatures are dreadfully afraid of crossing 
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these torrents; it is only constant spurri 
that obliges them to attempt it, and sometimes 
in the middle of the stream, they will refuge to 
advance for several seconds, en the water 
is very deep, the arrieros always tie the lasso 
round their bodies; but I never could conceive 
it was any security, because if the torrent will 
dash a wooden box to pieces, a man’s skull 
would surely have a very bad chance. I wag 
therefore, always very glad when I found 
myself across: them; and, as our lives were 
insured in London for a large sum of money, [ 
used often to think, that if the insurers could 
have looked down upon us, the sight of the 
laderas and of these torrents would have given 
a quickness to their pulse, a flush to their 
cheek, and a singing in their ears, very unlike 
the symptoms of placid calculation. Shortly 
after passing this torrent, we turned towards 
the south, and began to climb the mountain of 
San Pedro Nolasco, which I can only describe 
by saying, that it is the steepest ascent which 
we ever made in all our expeditions among the 
Andes. For five hours we were continually 
holding on by the ears or neck of our mule, 
and the path was in some places so steep, that 
for a considerable time it was quite impossible 
to stop. We soon passed the limits of vege. 
tation. The path went in zig-zags, although 
it was scarcely perceptible, and if the mules 
above us had fallen, they would certainly have 
rolled down upon us, and carried us with them. 
In mounting, we constantly inquired of the 
arriero, if the point above our heads was the 
summit, but as soon as we attained it, we 
found that we had still higher to go. On both 
sides of us we now came to groups of little 
wooden crosses, which were the spots where 
people formerly employed in the mine had 
been overtaken by a storm, and had perished. 
However, we continued our course, and at 
last, gaining the summit, we found ourselves 
close to the silver lode of San Pedro Nolasco, 
which is situated on one of the loftiest pin. 
nacles of the Andes. A small solitary hut 
was before us, and we were accosted by two 
or three wretched-looking miners, whose pale 
countenances and exhausted frame seemed to 
assimilate with the scene around them. The 
view from the eminence on which we stood 
was magnificent—it was sublime ; but it was, 
at the same time, so terrific, that one could 
hardly help shuddering. Although it was mid- 
summer, the snow where we stood was, ac- 
cording to the statement made to me by the 
agent of the mine, from twenty to a hundred 
and twenty feet deep, but blown by the wind 
into the most irregular forms, while in some 
places the black rock was visible. Beneath 
was the river and valley of Maypo, fed by a 
number of tributary streams, which we could 
see descending like small silver threads down 
the different ravines. We appeared to have a 
bird’s-eye view of the great chain of the Andes, 
and we looked down upon a series of pinnacles 
of indescribable shapes and forms, all covered 
with an eternal snow. The whole scene around 
us in every direction was devoid of vegetation, 
and was a picture of desolation, on a scale 
magnificence which made it peculiarly awful; 
and the knowledge that this vast mass of snow, 
so cheerless in appearance, was created for the 
use, and comfort, and happiness, and even 
luxury of man; that it was the inexhaustible 
reservoir from which the plains were supplied 
with water,—made us feel that there is no 
spot in creation which man should term barren, 
though there are many which nature never 
intended for his residence. A large cloud of 
amoke was issuing from one of the pinnacle, 
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is the great volcano of San Francesco ; 
the silver lode, which was before us, 
to run into the centre of the crater. 

it was in the middle of the summer, I could 


help reflecting what a dreadful abode this 
must be in winter, and I inquired of our guide 
and of the miners concerning its climate in 
that season. They at first silently pointed to 
the crosses, which, in groups of three and two 


snd four, were to be seen in every direction ; 
and they then told me, that although the mine 
is altogether inaccessible for seven months in 
winter, yet that the miners _used to be kept 
there all the year. They said that the cold 
was intense, but that what the miners most 
dreaded were the merciless temporales, or 
storms of snow, which came on so suddenly that 
many miners had been overtaken by them, and 
had perished when not a hundred and fifty yards 
from the hut. With these monuments before 
my eyes, it was really painful to consider what 
the feelings of these wretched creatures must 
have been, when, groping about for their ha- 
bitation, they found the violence of the storm 
unabating and irresistible. It was really me- 
lancholy to trace, or to fancy I could trace, by 
the different groups or crosses, the fate of the 
diferent individuals. Friends had huddled 
together, and had thus died on the road ; others 
had strayed from the path, and, from the scat- 
tered crosses, they had apparently died as they 
were searching for it. One group was really 
in avery singular situation ; during a winter 
particularly severe, the miners’ provisions, 
which consist of little else than hung-beef, 
were gradually failing, when a party volun. 
teered, to save themselves and the rest, that 
they would endeavour to get over the snow 
into the valley of Maypo, and return if pos- 
sible with food. They had scarcely left the 
hut, when a storm came on, and they perished. 
The crosses are exactly where the bodies were 
fod; they were all off the road; two had 
died close together, one was about ten yards 
off, and one had climbed to the top of a large 
loose fragment of rock, evidently to look for 
the hut on the road.-The view from San 
Pedro Nolasco, taking it all together, is cer- 
tainly the most dreadful seene which in my 
life I have ever witnessed ; and it appeared so 
little adapted or intended for a human resi- 
dence, that when I commenced my inspection 
of the lode, and of the several mines, I could 
not help feeling that I was going against na- 
ture, and that no sentiment but that of avarice 
could approve of establishing a number of fel- 
low-creatures in a spot which was a subject of 
astonishment to me how it ever was discovered. 
As the snow was in many places fifty feet deep 
on the lode, I could only walk on the surface 
from one bocca-mina to another ; but when I 
had done this, I took off my clothes, and went 
down the mine which it was my particular 
object to inspect. All the rest had long ago 
been 4 but in this one there were a few 
miners, lately sent there, who were carrying on 
the works on the old system which fat Gon 
exercised by the Spaniards, and to which these 
men have all their lives been accustomed. At 
first we descended by an inclined gallery or 
level, and then clambered down the notched 
sticks, which are used in all the mines in South 
America as ladders. After descending about 
two hundred and fifty feet, walking occasionally 
along levels where the snow and mud were 
above our ancles, we came to the place where 
tte men were working. It was astonishing to 
see the strength with which they plied their 
weighty hammers, and the unremitted exertion 


with which they worked; and, strange ag it 





may appear, we all agreed that we had never 
seen Englishmen possess such strength, and 
work so hard. While the barreteros, or mi- 
ners, were working the lode, the apires were 
carrying the ore upon their backs; and" after 
we had made the necessary observations, and 
had collected proper specimens, we ascended, 
with several of these apires above and below 
us. The fatigue of climbing up the notched 
sticks was so great, that we were almost ex- 
hausted, while the men behind us (with a long 
stick in one hand, in the cloven end of which 
there was a candle) were urging us not to stop 
them. The leading apire whistled whenever 
he came to certain spots, and then the whole 
party rested for a few seconds. It was really 
very interesting, in looking above and below, 
to see these poor creatures, each lighted by his 
candle, and climbing up the notched stick with 
such a load upon his back, though I occasion- 
ally was a little afraid lest one of those above 
me might tumble, in which case we should have 
all preceded him in his fall. We were quite 
exhausted when we came to the mouth of the 
mine ; one of my party almost fainted, and as 
the sun had long ago set, the air was so bleak 
and freezing—we were so heated—and the 
scene was so cheerless, that we were glad to 
hurry into the hut, and to sit upon the ground 
round a dish of meat, which had long been 
ready for us. We had some brandy and sugar, 
and we soon refreshed ourselves, and I then 
sent out for one of the apires with his load. I 
put it on the ground, and endeavoured to rise 
with it, but could not; and when two or three 
of my party put it on my shoulders, I was barely 
able to walk under it. The English miner 
who was with us was one of the strongest men 
of all the Cornish party, yet he was scarcely 
able to walk with it ; and two of our party who 
attempted to support it were altogether unable, 
and exclaimed ‘ that it would break their 
backs.’ The load which we tried was one of 
specimens which I had paid the apire to bring 
up for me, and which — more than 
usual, but not much, and he had carried it up 
with me, and was above me during the whole 
of the ascent.—While we were at one end of 
the hut, drinking brandy and water, seated 
upon our saddles, and lighted by a brown 
tallow-candle which was stuck into a bottle, 
and which was not three yards from a hide 
filled with gunpowder,—the few miners we had 
seen at work had been relieved by others, who 
were to work through the night. They came 
into the hut, and, without taking the léast 
notice of us, prepared their supper, which was 
a very simple operation. The men took their 
candles out of the cloven sticks, and in the 
cleft they put a piece of dried beef; this they 
warmed for a few seconds, over the embers 
which were burning on the ground, and they 
then ate it, and afterwards drank some melted 
snow-water out of acow’shorn. Their meal 
being ovér, they then enjoyed the only blessing 
fortune had allotted to them, which was rest 
from their labour. They said nothing to each 
other; but as they sat -upon the sheep-skin, 
which was the only bed they had, some fixed 
their eyes upon the embers, while others seemed 
to ruminate upon other objects. I gave them 
what brandy I had, and asked them if they 
had no spirits, to which they gave me the usual 
answer, that miners are never allowed to have 
spirits ; and with this law they seemed to be 
perfectly satisfied. When one contrasted their 
situation with the independent life of the 
Gaucho, it was surprising that they should 
voluntarily continue a life of such hardship.” 
From this, an idea may be formed of the 
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country in the upper parts of the Cordilleras, 
and of the mines which insatiable cupidity 
has explored and wrought there. It is a fright- 
ful enterprise; and when we consider what 
Captain H. states to be the physical obstacles 
to such schemes, we must confess that we con- 
sider them not only to be extravagant, but mad 
and hopeless. These obstacles are, ** The 
great distances which separate the mines from 
their supplies of men, tools, materials, provi- 
sions, &c., aud which separate one mine from 
another ; badness of the roads ; danger in pass- 
ing the laderos; torrents and rivers without 
bridges, and often impassable; the locality of 
the mines, which are generally situated among 
lofty and barren mountains, without resources 
or supplies ;—the above would require expen- 
sive disbursements, and would often cause a 
great delay, which, in mercantile operations, is 
a loss of money.”” Compared with Mexico, 
Peru, or Potosi, the lodes, too, in La Plata are 
poor; and the moral condition of the natives 
presents a still greater accumulation of difficul- 
ties against their being successfully wrought. 

We have just given a sketch of mountain 
travelling, and we will now add, as a compa- 
nion to it (before taking up the thread of the 
narrative), one from the flat country, near 
St. Luis, the capital of a province. In going 
thither, our countryman had affronted, by 
threatening to shoot him, and putting a pistol 
to his teeth, a fellow who overch him for 
a ferry-job, but who turned out to be a judge 
in that part of the world. This judge followed 
the party ; and the narration thus proceeds :— 

*¢ In about half an hour the fellow overtook 
me, and without speaking he galloped by me. 
He was dressed in his judicial robes; that is, 
he had on a coarse blue jacket, with scarlet 
cuffs and collar, and a long sabre. I now con. 
tinued my course for the remainder of this 
post, which is fifty-one miles, changing my 
horse when I overtook the droves of loose 
horses which preceded the carriage. This 
stage is really one of the most singular exam. 
ples of South American travelling which I have 
witnessed. We started with seventy horses, 
which were driven before us at a gallop. These 
horses were all loose, and the country hot 
sand, covered with trees and brushwood. The 
trees are principally the algarroba; they were 
about the size and shape of apple-trees, and 
were sufficiently high to hide the horses. This 
drove of wild loose animals was driven by a 
man and a boy ; and it was quite surprising, as 
I galloped along the road, to see these fellows 
constantly darting across the path before me, 
in close pursuit of the horses, which were’ 
never to be seen in the road. In the plains of 
grass it is even wonderful to see how the troops 
of horses are driven on,—but in a wood it is 
much more as and it is a beautiful 
display of horsemanship to see the Gauchos 
galloping at full speed among the trees, some- 
times hanging over one side of their horse, and 
sometimes crouching upon his neck, to avoid 
the branches of the trees. The carriage road 
is a space cleared of large trees, but it is often 
covered with bushes, which bend under the 
carriage in a most extraordinary manner.” 

For the credit of England, we should men- 
tion that the governor decided point blank 
against his official relative. 

The rapid motion, the perfect independence, 
and the glorious freedom of his route, inspired 
Captain H. with a strong admiration of every 
thing he saw (except the mines). The almost 
interminable Pampas were to him tenfold more 
exhilarating than a forty-mile break at Melton 


Mowbray to the keenest sportsman, The burnt 
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looked beautiful, the Guachos were a 

e race, and the murderous Indians perfectly 
superb. Of these, his accounts, though quite 
natural, and we have no doubt perfectly accu- 
rate, occasionally surprise us; though we en- 
tirely agree with him in thinking that there are 
great capabilities in this people. Our extracts, 
however, will better illustrate them and the 
soil where they exist, we cannot say on which 

live. 

“% The great plain,” says Captain H. “ or 
Pampas, on the east of the Cordillera, is about 
nine hundred miles in breadth, and the part 
which I have visited, though under the same 
latitude, is divided into regions of different cli- 
mate and produce. On leaving Buenos Ayres, 
the first of these regions is covered for one 
hundred and eighty miles with clover and 
thistles ; the second region, which extends for 
four hundred and fifty miles, produces long 
grass; and the third region, which reaches the 
base of the Cordillera, is a grove of low trees 
and shrubs. The second and third of these re- 
gions have nearly the same appearance through- 
out the year, for the trees and shrubs are ever- 
greens, and the immense plain of grass only 
changes its colour from green to brown; but 
the first region varies with the four seasons of 
the year in a most extraordinary manner. In 
winter, the leaves of the thistles are large and 
luxuriant, and the whole surface of the coun- 
7 has the rough appearance of a turnip-field. 
The clover in this season is extremely rich and 
strong ; and the sight of the wild cattle grazing 
in full liberty on such pasture is very beautiful. 
In spring, the clover has vanished, the leaves 
of the thistles have extended along the ground, 
and the country still looks like a rough crop of 
turnips. In less than a month, the change is 
most extraordinary ; the whole region becomes 
a luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, which 
have suddenly shot up to a height of ten or 
eleven feet, and are all in full bloom. The 
road or path is hemmed in on both sides; the 
view is completely obstructed; not an animal 
is to be seen ; and the stems of the thistles are 
80 close to eath other, and so strong, that, inde- 
pendent of the prickles with which they are 
armed, they form an impenetrable barrier. The 
sudden growth of these plants is quite astonish- 
ing; and though it would be an unusual mis. 
fortune in military history, yet it is really pos- 
sible, that an invading army, unacquainted 
with this country, might be imprisoned by 
these thistles before they had time to escape 
from them. The wren ol is not over before 
the scene unde: another rapid change: the 
thistles pee se: lose their ps and verdure, 
their heads droop, the leaves shrink and fade, 
the stems become black and dead, and they 
remain rattling with the breeze one against 
another, until the violence of the pampero or 
hurricane levels them with the ground, where 
they rapidly decompose and disappear — the 
clover rushes up, and the scene is again ver- 
dant. e 6 oe o 

** The rivers all preserve their course, and 
the whole country is in such beautiful order, 
that if cities and millions of inhabitants could 
suddenly be planted at preper intervals and 
situations, the people would have nothing to do 
but to drive out their cattle to graze, and, with- 
out any previous preparation, to plough what- 
ever quantity of ground their wants might 

re.” 

y it has failed so much heretofore, may 
be seen when, after the political system under 
which La Plata from American e colo. 

we are informed— 

“Tt was soon perceived that the provinces 
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of the Rio de la Plata were without a harbour; 
that the town of Buenos Ayres was badly situ- 
ated; and as the narrow policy of Spain had 
forbidden the planting of the olive and the 
grape, the spots which were best adapted to 
the natural produce of the country had been 
neglected: while for mining, and other pur- 
poses connected with the Spanish system, towns 
had been built in the most remote and imprac- 
ticable situations; and men found themselves 
living together in groups they knew not why, 
under circumstances which threw a damp over 
exertion, and under difficulties which it ap- 
peared hopeless to encounter. Their situation 
was, and still is, very lamentable. The climate 
easily affords them the few necessaries of life. 
Away from all practicable communication with 
the civilised world, they are unable to partake 
of the improvements of the age, or to shake off 
the errors and the disadvantages of a bad poli- 
tical education.” 

At this day, Captain H. observes, ‘* the fact 
is, that each province does view ics neighbour- 
ing one with jealousy; and as I have travelled 
through the country, I have invariably found 
that mada gente is the general appellation which 
the people give to those of the adjoining pro- 
vince, and that they, as well as the inhabitants 
of the towns, are all jealous of the power and 
influence of the town of Buenos Ayres; and 
when it is explained, that the policy of Buenos 
Ayres is to break the power of the monks and 
priests, and that these people have still very 
great influence in most of the distant provinces, 
and that the maritime interest of Buenos Ayres 
is necessarily often at variance with that of the 
inland provinces,—it will be perceived how 
forcibly this jealousy is likely to act.” 

Coming to particulars, the descriptions are 
very striking. 

‘* The hut consists generally of one room, in 
which all the family live, boys, girls, men, 
women, and children, all huddled together. 
The kitchen is a detached shed, a few yards 
off: there are always holes, both in the walls 
and in the roof of the hut, which one at first 
considers as singular marks of the indolence of 
the people. In the summer this abode is so 
filled with fleas and binchucas, (which are bugs 
as large as black beetles,) that the whole family 
sleep on the ground in front of their dwelling ; 
and when the traveller arrives at night, and 
after unsaddling his horse walks among this 
sleeping community, he may place the saddle 
or recado on which he is to sleep close to the 
companion most suited to his fancy:;—an ad- 
mirer of innocence may lie down by the side of 
a sleeping infant ; a melancholy man may slum- 
ber near an old black woman; and one who 
admires the fairer beauties of creation, may 
very demurely lay his head on his saddle with- 
in a few inches of the idol he adores. How- 
ever, there is nothing to assist the judgment 
but the bare feet and ancles of all the slumber- 
ing group, for their heads and bodies are covered 
and disguised by the skin and poncho which 
cover them. In winter the people sleep in the 
hut, and the scene is a very singular one. As 
soon as the traveller’s supper is ready, the 
great iron spit on which the beef has been 
roasted is brought into the hut, and the point 
is struck into the ground: the Gaucho then 
offers his guest the skeleton of a horse’s head, 
and he and several of the family, on similar 
seats, sit round the spit, from which with their 
long knives they cut. very large mouthfuls. 
The hit is lighted by a feeble lamp, made of 
bullock’s tallow ; and it is warmed by a fire of 
charcoal: on the walls of the hut are hung, 





upon bones, two or three bridles and spurs, 





and several lassos and balls: on the ground are 
several dark-looking heaps, which one can never 
clearly distinguish ; on sitting down upon these 
when tired, I have often heard a child scream 
underneath me, and have occasionally been 
mildly asked by a young woman what I want. 
ed ;—at other times up has jumped an immense 
dog! While I was once warming my hands at 
the fire of charcoal, seated on a horse’s head 
looking at the black roof in a reverie, and 
fancying I was quite by myself, I felt some. 
thing touch me, and saw two naked black 
children leaning over the charcoal in the atti. 
tude of two toads; they had crept out from 
under some of the ponchos; and I afterwards 
found that many other persons, as well as some 
hens sitting upon eggs, were also in the hut, 
In sleeping in these huts, the cock has often 
hopped upon my back to crow in the morning; 
however, as soon as it is daylight, everybody 
gets up. The life of the Gaucho is very in. 
teresting, and resembles that beautiful descrip. 
tion which Horace gives of the progress of a 
young eagle :— 

Olim juventas et patrius vigor 

Nido laberum propulit insclum 

Vernique jam nimbis remotis 

Insolitos docuére nisus 

Venti paventem; mox in ovilia 

Demisit hostem vividus impetus, 

Nunc in reluctantes dracones 

Egit amor dapis, atque pugne. 
Born in the rude hut, the infant Gaucho re. 
ceives little attention, but is left to swing from 
the roof in a bullock’s hide, the corners of 
which are drawn towards each other by four 
strips of hide. In the first year of his life he 
crawls about without clothes, and I have more 
than once seen a mother give a child of this 
age a sharp knife, a foot long, to play with. 
As soon as he walks, his infantine amusements 
are those which prepare him for the occupations 
of his future life: with a lasso made of twine 
he tries to catch little birds, or the dogs, as 
they walk in and out of the hut. By the time 
he is four years old he is on horseback, and 
immediately becomes useful by assisting to 
drive the cattle into the corral. The manner 
in which these children ride is quite extraordi- 
nary: if a horse tries to escape from the flock 
which are driven towards the corral, I have 
frequently seen a child pursue him, overtake 
him, and then bring him back, flogging him 
the whole way; in vain the creature tries to 
dodge and escape from him, for the child turns 
with him, and always keeps close to him; and 
it is a curious fact which I have often observed, 
that a mounted horse is always able to over- 
take a loose one. His amusements and his 
occupations soon become more manly; careless 
of the biscacheros (the holes of an animal called 
the biscacho) which undermine the plains, and 
which are very dangerous, he gallops after 
the ostrich, the the lion, and the 
tiger; he catches them with his balls: and 
with his lasso he daily assists in catching the 
wild cattle, and in dragging them to the hut 
either for slaughter or to be marked. He 
breaks in the young horses, and in these occu- 
pations is often away from his hut many days, 
changing his horse as soon as the animal is 
tired, and sleeping on the ground. As: his 
constant food is beef and water, his constitu- 
tion is so strong that he is able to endure great 
fatigue; and the distances he will ride, and 
the number of hours that he will remain on 
horseback, would hardly be credited. The un- 
restrained freedom of such a life he fully ap- 
preciates ; and, unacquainted with subjection 
of any sort, his mind is often filled with senti- 
ments of liberty which are as noble as they are 





harmless, although they of course partake of 
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the wild habits of his life. Vain is the endea- 
your to explain to him the luxuries and bless- 
ings of a more civilised life ; his ideas are, that 
the noblest effort of man is to raise himself off 
the ground and ride instead of walk—that no 
rich garments or variety of food can atone for 
the want of a horse—and that the print of the 
human foot on the ground is the symbol of 
uncivilisation.”” 
[To be concluded in our next.) 








Henderson’s Researches and Travels in Russia. 
(Third Notice. ] 


Tar Literary Gazette being, as we are informed, 
one of the publications proscribed by imperial 
ukase in the Russian empire (for what reason 
we cannot divine), nothing we might say on 
some interesting parts of Mr. Henderson’s bib- 
lical labours would be likely to produce much 
effect through the few copies which, in spite of 
such a prohibition, are sure to be smuggled in. 
We shall not, therefore, waste our precious 
leaves and brains in the endeavours to enlighten 
barbarians ; but as soon as the Emperor Ni- 
cholas takes off this interdict (and the sooner 
the better), he shall have the benefit of our 
advice and counsel on sundry important mat- 
ters. We seem to have suffered in common 
with others ; for Mr. H. says,— 

“ A gloomy cloud has, indeed, hovered over 
the Bible Society in that empire for the last 
two years, by which its bright and continually 
extending prospects have been obscured, and, 
in consequence of which its exertions have of 
late become almost entirely paralyzed. But it 
only requires, under God, the return of im- 
perial favour, to give to the Institution even 
more than its former vigour and prosperity.” 

The jealousies which have latterly crept into 
Russian policy are, indeed, hardly to be ac- 
counted for: we trust the times will mend 
there, as well as elsewhere; and pass on to the 
accounts of the Jews, which are, we dare say, 
not exagyerated ; and yet we should be glad to 
think they were so. 

* Towards Poland,’ the author tells us, 
“the exertions of British benevolence, in be- 
half of the Jews, have of late been more parti- 
cularly turned ; and it is the duty of all who 
have any opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the situation, circumstances, numbers, 
opinions, rites, and customs of the natural pos 
terity of Abraham in these parts, to lay it 
before the public, that they may be better ena- 
bled to judge of the imperious call there is for 
the employment of every measure that can be 
brought into speedy and efficient operation, for 
the purpose of dissipating their ignorance, re- 
moving their prejudices, alleviating their mi- 
sery, and introducing them into the holy and 
blessed fellowship of the true Messiah. Such 
as have never come into actual contact with 
them can form no idea of the depth of 
moral degradation to which they are sunk, or 
the numerous and almost invincible obstacles 
which impede the introduction and progress of 
the Gospel among them. The number of Jews 
subject to the Russian sceptre has been va- 
riously estimated ; but, according to the most 
accurate accounts I have been able to collect, it 
falls little short of #wo millions. In the king- 
dom of Poland they are to be seen swarming in 
every direction; and in the provinces recently 
Meorporated into the empire, their rapid in- 
crease is the subject no less of alarm than sur 
Prise to the other inhabitants. You cannot 
enter a town or a village, how small soever its 
size, where you are not met by them. Almost 
every thing is in their hands. They rent the 
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estates of the 

public taxes, manage the d.eentry, farm the 
inns and brandy-shops; and so comptaey the 
nopolise both the wholesale and retail trade, 
that it is scarcely possible for those who profess 
the name of Christ to do any thing in the way 
of business. In Poland they have long enjoyed 
peculiar privileges, which has led some to give 
that country the name of Paradisus Judeorum, 
or the Jews’ Paradise.” 

“ The Polish Jew is generally of a pale and 
sallow complexion, the features small, and the 
hair, which is mostly black, is suffered to hang 
in ringlets over the shoulders. A fine beard, 
covering the chin, finishes the oriental character 
of the Jewish physiognomy. But few of the 
Jews enjoy a robust and healthy constitution ; 
an evil resulting from a combination of physical 
and moral causes,—such as, early marriage, in- 
nutritious food, the filthiness of their domestic 
habits, and the perpetual mental anxiety which 
is so strikingly depicted in their countenance, 
and forms the most onerous part of the curse 
of the Almighty to which they are subject in 
their dispersion. Their breath is absolutely 
intolerable; and the offensive odour of their 
apartments is such, that I have more than once 
been obliged to break off interesting discussions 
with their rabbins, in order to obtain a fresh 
supply of rarefied air. Their dress commonly 
consists of a linen shirt and drawers, over 
which is thrown a long black robe, fastened in 
front by silver clasps, and hanging loose about 
the legs. They wear no handkerchief about 
their neck, and cover the head with a fur cap, 
and sometimes with a round, broad-brimmed 
hat. In their walk the Jews discover great 
eagerness, and are continually hurrying to- 
wards some object of gain, with their arms 
thrown back, and dangling as if loose at the 
shoulder. They generally marry at thirteen 
and fourteen years of age, and the females still 
younger. I have heard of a rabbi, who was 
disposing of his household, preparatory to his 
departure for Palestine, that gave one of his 
daughters in marriage who had but just com- 
pleted her ninth year. As a necessary conse- 
quence of this early marriage, it often happens 
that the young couple are unable to provide for 
themselves ; and, indeed, altogether incapable, 
from youth and inexperience, of managing the 
common concerns of domestic economy. They 
are, therefore, often obliged to take up their 
abode at first in the house of the husband’s 
father, except he be in reduced circumstances, 
and the father of the bride be better. able to 
support them. The young husband pursues 
the study of the Talmud, or endeavours to 
make his way in the world by the varied arts 
of petty traffic for which this people are so 
notorious. It is asserted to be no uncommon 
thing among the Jews, for a father to choose 
for his son’s wife some young girl who ma 
happen to be agreeable to himself, and wit 
whom he may live on terms of incestuous fami 
liarity during the period of his son’s minority. 
Comparatively few of the Jews learn any 
trade, and most of those attempts which have 
been made to accustom them to agricultural 
habits have proved abortive. Some of those 
who are in circumstances of affluence possess 
houses and other immovable property; but 
the great mass of the people seem destined to 
sit loose from every local tie, and are waiting, 
with anxious expectation, for the arrival of the 
period, when, in pursuance of the Divine pro- 
mise, they shall be restored to what they still 
consider their own land. Their attachment, 
indeed, to Palestine is unconquerable; and it 
forms an article of their popular belief, that, 
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die where they may, their bodies will all be 
raised there at the end of the world. They 
‘pdieve. however, that such as die in — 
loth (r>rna dada), tr nerform “vassage, tne 
subterraneous caverns, till they reach the place 
of * their fathers’ sepulchres;’ on which ac- 
count, numbers sell all their effects, and pro- 
ceed thither in their life-time, or remove to 
some of the adjacent countries, that they may 
either spare themselves this toil, or, at least, 
reduce the awkward and troublesome 

within the shortest possible limits. Instances 
have been known of their embalming the bo- 
dies of their dead, and sending them to Pales- 
tine by sea; and in such veneration do they 
hold the earth that was trodden by their 
ancient patriarchs, that many of the rich Jews 
procure a quantity of it, which they employ in 
consecrating the ground in which the bodies of 
their deceased relatives are interred.” 

* The highest kind of Talmudic science is 
that known by the name of the Cabbala, a 
most absurd doctrine of mystical interpretation, 
which consists in the transposition of the letters 
composing the words of Scripture, assigning to 
them arithmetical value, and taking each letter 
as the initial of a word; thus bringing out 
senses the most recondite and marvellous from 
the simplest and plainest parts of the sacred 
text. Such as have become adepts in this 
occult science are regarded by the rest of the 
Jews as a species of demi-angelic beings. They 
arrogate to themselves the title own ‘dyn, 
* Possessors of the Name;’ pretending that 
they have received the true mystery and signi- 
fication of the incommunicable name of Jehovah, 
by which is conceded to them the power of 
working miracles. That a people generally 
inclined to yield unbounded credence to the 
doctrines of such imposters, should be in the 
highest degree superstitious, cannot excite the 
least surprise. In nothing, however, is this 
superstition more apparent than in their use of 
the amulets, which they wear next their bodies 
and affix to the doors of their houses. These 
latter are generally inserted in an encasement, 
covered with glass, and are kissed by the Jews 
on entering or leaving the house. Such, indeed, 
is the importance they attach to them, that 
they firmly believe neither demons, ghosts, nor 
any power of magic can enter their habitations ; 
and that when they touch the small piece of 
glass, enclosing the Divine name, with the tip 
of their finger, and then stroke their eyes with 
it thrice, repeating the prayer, “Ww ‘2w “Ww 
‘my sw x, ‘ The Almighty preserve me! 
The Almighty deliver me!. The Almighty 
assist me!’—no harm of any kind can befal 
them. The name “w Shaddai, or its initial w, 
the Jews use as a talisman almost on every 
occasion. Even the butcher, when killing an 
ox, cuts this letter with his knife in all the 
principal parts of the animal, to prevent any 
infernal influence from being exerted upon 
them before the purchasers have conveyed them 
to their houses. Many of the rabbins gain 
their livelihood by writing talismans, which 
they sell at an enormous price to the deluded 
multitude. They also teach them the cab. 
balistic or hidden meaning of the Psalms, and 
how to apply them for the prevention or re- 
moval of different diseases with which they 
may be attacked. Thus, the first Psalm, written 
on parchment, and suspended round the neck 
of a female while in a state of pregnancy, pre- 
vents abortion and premature delivery; the 
second is an antidote for the headach, &c. 
Dupes of the most absurd superstitions, and 





destitute of those principles which alone are 
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able to curb human depravity, the Jews are 
naturally abandoned to the perpetration of 
crimes, the ‘ais and demeritu-Sophistries, 
End the powertt#! tiApulse of cupidity and pride. 
The love of money, which is:the root of all 
evil, is the predominating vice of the posterity 
of Abraham. Every thing is estimated by this 
standard. If you point out to a Jew an exqui- 
site piece of workmanship, he instantly dis- 
covers the ruling bias of his mind, by asking— 
not who was the artificer, or how it was exe- 
cuted; but, what did it cost? If he sees a 
statue, instead of his attention being called 
forth in admiration of its beauty, it is exclu- 
sively confined to the golden inscription—cal- 
culating how many ducats it would bring him, 
if placed at his disposal, instead of being fixed 
to the stone, where, in his opinion, its place 
might have been equally well supplied by iron. 
Their habits of illicit and unrighteous trade 
are proverbial. No means are regarded as sin- 
ful, that promise to secure the acquirement of 
money; cheating, lying, stealing, and even 
murder, if the persons on whom they are prac- 
tised be not Jews, are hallowed by the sanc- 
tions of the rabbins. They make a point of 
stealing from a Christian, whenever they have 
the smallest prospect of escaping with impu- 
nity. Nor is this pilfering disposition confined 
to the more abject and wretched part of the 
community; the well-dressed Jew is not un- 
frequently a thief in disguise—fiattering him- 
self with the hope that his superior appearance 
will make him pass without suspicion. It has 
often been asserted, and not without founda- 
tion, that the Jews are awfully addicted to 
incontinency.. Various causes have been as- 
signed for the prevalence of this evil among 
them ; but, if I mistake not, it may be traced 
to the length and minuteness of detail with 
which the rabbins have discussed the subject 
of wawn, in books to be found in every Jewish 
family, and to which their youth have unre. 
strained access. For proofs of the truth of this 
remark, the learned reader is referred to the 
chapter entitled myy, in the part Dyn rmx of 
the Shulhan Aruch. To a Christian mind, no 
crimes with which this people are chargeable, 
will appear more atrocious than their unbelief, 
and the obstinacy with which they reject the 
glad tidings of reconciliation through the cru- 
cified Messiah. This, in effect, is the fruitful 
source of all their other sins; and, till they are 
brought as humble penitents to ‘ look upon 
Him whom they have pierced,’ and mourn, 
with a spirit of godly sorrow, over the indigni- 
ties and blasphemies which they have uttered 
against him, it is in vain to expect any radical, 
moral, or political improvement. Till then, 
the tremendous curse, imprecated by their an- 
cestors—° His blood be on us, and on our 
children,’ must continue to press with unalle. 
viated weight upon their condition. Not bei 
able to meet the arguments by which the 
Christians have proved from their own Scrip- 
tures that the Messiah must be come, and 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the true Messiah, 
the rabbins have declared it to be a sin for 
any Jew to read Christian books; and the 
greatest care is taken to prevent their children 
from having any intercourse with those of 
Christians. In order more completely to bar- 
ricade their minds against the entrance of truth, 
they teach them a vocabulary of blasphemies 
— our blessed Saviour, attributing to him 

1 the names of idolatry and abomination re. 
corded in the Old Testament, and never men. 
tioning even the abbreviated form of his name, 
w Jeshu, (for on no account will they pro. 
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Jeshua, ‘ the Sa- 
| nounce it-mvbt spitting three times on the 
ground, and expressing the obsecration, that 
it may perish from the earth. On Christmas 
eve, aware that it is customary among the 
Christians to institute a feast for their child- 
ren, and read or relate to them the history of 
the birth of our Saviour, the Jews read in 
their families the infamous work entitled Tol- 
doth Jeshu, with the view of inspiring their 
offspring with the most inveterate prejudices 
against his character. Besides the state of 
mental slavery in which the poor Jews are 
kept to the rabbins, they are also greatly op- 
pressed by a species of syndics, or magistrates, 
called Kahals, who are appointed to act as 
organs of communication between them and 
government. They give in lists of the number 
of Jews belonging to the syn es of the 
towns in which they hold their office, collect 
the poll-money, and publish and enforce the 
regulations enjoined by the civil power. In 
short, they seem to answer exactly to the 
ancient Publicans, whose character they very 
generally sustain, both among their brethren, 
and all who possess any knowledge of their 
proceedings, They rigidly extort the tax from 
the poorest wretch whom they suffer to live 
in the place where they reside; and by reduc- 
ing the number in the lists they give in to 
government, they enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of both.’” 

** Although the Rabbinists compose the great 
body of the Jews in Poland, there exist 
other denominations, the numbers and peculi- 
arities of which are too considerable not to 
strike the inquisitive traveller. These are the 
Karaites, the Chasidim, and the Zoharites, or 
followers of Sabbathai Tzevi.” 

The Chasidim or Pietists’ sect ‘* dates its 
origin no farther back than the year 1740, 
when its doctrines were first broached by Israel 
Baalshem, in the small country town of Flussty, 
in Poland. In the course of about twenty 
years, his fame, as an exorcist, and master of 
the Cabbala, spread to such a degree, that he 
obtained a great number of followers in Poland, 
Moldavia, and Wallachia. This rabbi gave 
out, that he alone was possessed of the true 
mystery of the sacred name; that his soul at 
certain times left the body, in order to receive 
revelations in the world of spirits; and that 
he was endowed with miraculous powers, by 
which he was able to control events, both in 
the physical and intellectual world. His fol- 
lowers were taught to look to him for the abso- 
lution of every crime they might commit ; to 
repress every thing like reflection on the doc- 
trines of religion; to expect the immediate 
appearance of the Messiah; and, in sickness, 
to abstain from the use of medicine—assured, 
that their spiritual guides, of whom several 
made their appearance on the death of the 


ng|founder, were possessed of such merits as 


would procure for them instant recovery. 
The accusations of gross immorality brought 
against the members of this sect by the Lithu- 
anian rabbi, Israel Loebel, have been called 
in question, and are supposed rather to have 
originated in prejudice, than to have any foun- 
dation in truth: but I have been informed by 
one who has had the best opportunities of 
investigating the subject, that their merals are 
most obnoxious, and that the representations 
that have been given of them are by no means 
exaggerated. They are not only at enmity 
with all the other Jews, but form the bitterest 
and most bigotted enemies of the Christian 
religion. They believe that the Messiah, 





whom they are hourly expecting, will be a 


am &T vD ; 


mere man, but will come with such an efful. 
gence of glory, as to produce a complete re. 
generation in the heart of every Jew, and 
deliver them thenceforth from every evil. To 
their rabbins, whom they honour with the 
name of Zadiks, or ‘ Righteous,’ they pay 
almost divine homage. The extravagance of 
their gestures during their public service en. 
titles them to the appellation of the ‘ Jewish 
Jumpers.” Working themselves up into ec. 
stacies, they break out into fits of laughter 
clap their hands, jump up and down the syna. 
gogue in the most frantic manner ; and turning 
their faces towards heaven, they clench their 
fists, and, as it were, dare the Almighty to 
withhold from them the objects of their re. 
quests. This sect has so increased of late 
years, that in Russian Poland and European 
Turkey, it is reported to exceed in number 
that of the Rabbinists in these parts.” 

But even now we must reserve a page of our 
_— for next week, to finish these curious 
details. 





Progresses of James I. By J. Nichols, 
Scotland and Scotsmen in that era. 
In those days of Union the dislike of the 
English to the Scots peeps out on many occa- 
sions. We dare say it was mutual, only the 
John Bull politicians took it into their heads 
that the king’s countrymen were too much 
favoured, and they grumbled, John-like, ac- 


cordingly. In June 1612, Mr. Chamberlain, 
writing to Sir Dudley Carleton, says— 
“ Hawley and Maxwell are finally made 


friends by the king’s appointment, who sent 
for Hawley, and, after conference with him, 
gave order that it should be done in the 
council-chamber, before the Duke of Lennox, 
the Earls of Suffolk, Northampton, and Wor- 
cester; where Maxwell, because he could not 
read, repeated a word of satisfaction after the 
Earl of Northampton ; and in saying he asked 
him forgiveness on his knees, bowed himself 
and his knee towards him ; which was accepted, 
though at first with some difficulty. It seems 
the Scottishmen were bodily afraid, for we 
heard of about three hundred that passed 
through Ware towards Scotland within ten 
days ¢° ” 

And enclosed in this letter were found the 
following lines upon the Scots :— 


« They our goods, our lands, and our lives; 
They whip our nobles, and lie with our wives; 
They pinch our gentry, and send for our benchers; 
They stab our serjeants, and pistol our fencers. 
Leave off, proud Scots, thus to undo us, 2 
Lest we make you as poor as when you came to us! 


No wonder that honest John disliked his 
northern customers! From another letter of 
the same parties, two years later, we annex a 
curious ' 

-s The Lady Cheke (Mr. Osborne’s sister 
of the Exchequer) would needs be let blood 
the last week for a little heat or itching in her 
arm; but by mishap the queen’s surgeon 
pricked her too deep, and cut an artery, which 
fell to rankle, and in a few days grew to a 
gangrene, whereof she died on Saturday ; and 
was buried last night with above thirty coaches, 
and much torch-light attending her, which is 
of late come much into fashion, as it should 
seem to avoid trouble and charge. But I rather 
think it was brought up by Papists, which 
serve their turn by it many ways. She left no 
children, nor ever had any, so that it is thought 
her husband Sir Thomas will not be long un- 
provided of a new lady ; for that his land, for 
want of heirs male, is to return to the Crown ; 
and some Scot or other hath begged the re- 
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“+ Your neighbour Bruckshaw hath lain 
this month or five weeks in the Marshalsea, 
with six or seven of his companion brewers, 
for that they will not yield to have their drink 
taken to serve the king without money; for 
the king’s brewer cannot get a grant of sixteen 
thousand pounds that is owing him for beer; 
so that he hath neither money nor credit to 
hold out any longer. This Term, they at- 
tempted by law to remove themselves, and to 
try their cause; but they could not be relieved ; 
for that there came a mandate from the king, 
whereby it is become a matter of state, and out 
of the compass of the law.’” F 

We have copied a little more of this than 
strictly belongs to our subject, on account of the 
singular examples which it affords of medical 
ignorance and legal tyranny ; but we return to 
our Scottish exposé. Speaking of the early rise of 
Buckingham in 1616, Mr. Chamberlain says— 

“¢ Sir George Villiers hath been crazy of 
late, not without suspicion of the small-pox ; 
which if it had fallen out, actum erat de 
amicitia. But it proves otherwise; and we 
say there is much casting about how to make 
him a great man, and that he shall be now 
made of the Garter ; but non credo. His great 
friend and favourite Sir John Grimes, a known 
courtier, died about a fortnight since, and was 
solemnly buried in the night at Westminster, 
with better than two hundred torches, the 
Duke of Lennox, the Lord Fenton, the Lord 
of Roxburgh, and all the great Scottish men 
accompanying him; in an apish imitation 
whereof, as it is now supposed, certain rude 
knaves thereabouts burned a dog with great 
solemnity in Tothill-fields, by night with good 
store of links! which was so heavily taken, 
that divers of them have been whipt by order 
from the council, though, upon examination, 
the matter proved not so much in degradation 
of the Scots, seeing some of them were found 
to be ringleaders in that foolery.’”’ 

But the grand satire of all upon the Scots 
nation and character is from the pen of a Sir 
Anthony Weldon, whe accompanied the king 
in his visit to Scotland, in 1617, fourteen years 
after he had ascended the British throne. It 
appears among ‘ Bishop Kennett’s Collections, 
in the Lansd. MSS. 973, entitled, ‘ A Letter 
sent out of Scotland to a friend in England,’ 
and dated as the above, ‘ Lieth, June 20.’ It 
is accompanied by an introduction and conclu- 
sion, from which we may gather that Weldon 
communicated it as soon as written to some 
patron of a satirical taste congenial to his own, 
unless, indeed, he sent it himself in his own or 
an assumed character. They are as follow: 
‘I fear, if it should please God to settle me a 
fortune here, the divell would make me run 
from it into some other countrey ; for to live 
here but a little while were to live in heaven 
ever after. The forbidden smile with golden 
sides grows not on this side Tweede, and follie 
it were for Satan here to tempt me with any 
thing else. Nothing but women have power 
over me, and nothing here seems so uglie. Of 
them hereafter. I will not trouble you with a 

letter, because of a tedious discourse that 
owes. Remember my true love to my kind 
pupill; and tell her I desire as ever I may 
deserve well’at her hands, that in her next 
letter she will remember my humble service to 
my most honoured mistress. I would not wish 
to be king of Scotland, unless it were to make 
her @ queene. Commend me kindly to your 
cousin, and forgett not, I intreat, my service to 
noble Sir John Mollineux, and my love to his 
kind brother. I have for this time only sent 
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nature and condition of the people. If I may 
understand the receipt thereof, I shall continue 
this story further. I desire to hear from you 
at London at Mr. Herbert’s, where I entend 
shortly to be, but shall make a short stay. I 
shall both goe and returne by sea. After my 
coming hither again, you shall hear newes from 
Danneton. And thus in hast I commit you to 
what followes.’ 

“ Ffirst, for the country I must confesse yt is 
too good for those that possesse yt, and too bad 
for others to be at the charge to conquer yt. 
The ayre might be wholesome but for the 
stincking people that inhabit yt, the ground 
might be fruitfull had they the will to manure 
yt. Their beasts be generally small, women 
only excepted, of which sort there are none 
greater in all the world. There ys great store 
of fowle, as fowle houses, fowle sheetes and 
shirts, fowle lynnen, fowle dishes and potts, 
fowle trenchers and napkins, with which sort 
we have beene forced to fare as the children 
[of Israel] did with their fowle in the wilder- 
ness. They have good store of fish too, and 
good for those that can eate yt rawe, but yf yt 
come once into their hands, yt ys presently 
worse than three days olde. For their butter 
and cheese I will not medle withall at this 
tyme, nor noe man else at any time that loves 
his life. They have likewise great store of 
deare, but they are so farre from the place 
where I have beene yet, that I had rather be- 
lieve yt then goe to disprove yt; I confesse all 
the deere I met withall was deare lodgings, 
deare horse-meate, cleare tobacco and English 
beere. As for frnyte, for their grandsyer 
Adam’s sake, they never planted any ; and for 
other trees, had Christ beene betrayed in this 
countrey (as doubtles he should have beene 
had he come as a stranger), Judas had sooner 
found a tree of repentence then a tree to hang 
himself on. They have many hills, wherein 
they say ys much treasure, but they shew not 
of yt; Nature hath only discovered to them 
some mines of coales, to shew to what end she 
erected them. I see little grasse but in the 
pottage. The thistle was not given them of 
naught, for yt ys the fayrest flower in their 
garden. The word hey [hay] is heathen 
Greeke unto them; neither man nor beast 
knoweth what it meanes.. Corne ys reasonable | 
plentifull at this tyme, for since they heard of 
the king’s coming, yt hath beene as unlawfull 
for the common people to eate wheate, as yt 
was in the olde tyme for any but the priests to 
eate the shew-bread ; they prayed much for his 
coming, and long fasted for his welfare. All 
his followers were welcome but the guard, for 
those they say are like Pharaoh’s leane kine, 
and threaten dearth wheresoever they come. 
They would perswade the footemen that oaten 
cakes would make them long-winded, and the 
children of the chapell they have brought to 
eate of them for the maintenance of their 
voyces. They say our cookes are too saucy ; 
and for groomes and coachmen, they wish them 
to give their horses no worse then they will 
eate themselves. They commend the brave 
mind of the pensioners and the gentlemen of 
the chamber, which chose rather to gve to 
taverns then to be alwayes eating of the king’s 
provision. They likewise commend the yeomen 
and pages of the buttery and seller, for their 
retirednes and silence, in that they will heare 
twentie knockes before they will answere one. 
They perswade the trumpetters that fasting is 
good for men of that quallity; for emptines, 
say they, causeth winde, and winde causeth a 
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they all know their pedigree well enough ; and 
the harbingers might have beene spared, since 
they brought so many beds with them; and, 
of two evills since the least is to be chosen, 
they wish the beds might remaine with them, 
and the poore harbingers keepe their place and 
doe their office as they return. His hangings 
likewise they desire might remaine there, as 
reliques to put them in minde of his majestie, 
and they promise to dispence with the woven 
images ; but for those graven images in his 
new beautified chappell, they threaten to pull 
them downe soone after his departure, and to 
make of them a burnt-offering, to appease the 
indignacion they imagine is conceived against 
them in the breast of the Almighty for suffer. 
ing such idolatry to enter their kingdom. The 
organs, I think, will find mercy, because, as 
they say, there is some affinity between them 
and the bagpipes. The skipper that brought 
the singing-men with their papisticall vest- 
ments complaines that he hath beene much 
troubled with a strange singing in his head 
ever since they came aborde his ship,—for 
remedy whereof, the parson of the parish hath 
perswaded him to sell that prophane vessell, 
and distribute the mony amongst the faythfull 
brethren. 

‘* * Ffor his majestie’s entertainment, I must 
needes ingenuously confesse he was received 
into the parish of Edenborough (for a city I 
cannot call yt) with great showts of joy, but 
no shewes of charge; for pageants, they holde 
them idolatrous things, and not fit to be used 
in so reformed a place. From the Castle they 
gave him some pieces of ordinance, which 
surely he gave them, since he was king of 
England ; and at the entrance of the town 
they presented him with a golden bason, which 
was carried before him on men’s shoulders to 
his pallace, I thinke indeede from whence yt 
came. They protest, yf Christ came from 
heaven, he could not have been more welcome ; 
and I believe yt, for his majestie came but to 
summon them to a parliament, and Christ 
would have summoned them to judgement, 
which they love not to heare of. His majestie 
was conveyed by the yonkers of the towne 
which were some 100 halberts, (derely s 
they rue yt, in respect to the charge!) to the 
Crosse, and soe to the: High Church, where 
the onely. bell they had stood on tiptoe to be- 
holde his faire face, where I must entreat you 
to spare him, for an howre I confesse I lost him. 
In the meane tyme, to report the speeches of 
the people concerning his never-exampled en- 
tertaynement were to make this course too 
tedious unto you, as the sermon was to those 
that were constrayned to endure yt. After 
the preachment, he was conducted by the same 
halberts to his pallace, of which I forbeare to 
speake, because yt was a place sanctified by his 
divine majestie, only I wish yt had beene 
better walled for my friends’ sake that wayted 
on him. To bring the maior back, who all 
this while accompanied his majestie, were too 
farre to amplifie my story, because the gentle- 
men |} thirteen stories high. I will only 
briefly and faithfully speake of the people ac- 
cording to their degrees and qualityes. 

“«¢ Ffor the lords spirituall, they may well 
be tearmed so indeed, for they are neither fish 
nor flesh, but what yt shall please their earthly 
god the king to make them ; obedience is better 
then sacrifice, and therefore they make a mocke 
of martyrdome, saying that Christ was to dy 
for them, and not they for him. They will 
rather subscribe then surrender, and rather 
suspence with small things then trouble them. 





trumpett to sound sweetly. The bringing of 





You a brief discourse of this kingdom, with the 





heraldes, they say, was a needlesse charge, 


selves with great disputacions ; they will rather 
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acknowledge the king to be their head then 
want wherewith to pamp their bodyes; they 
have taken great paynes and trouble to com- 
their bishoppricks, and they will not 
eave them for a trifle. Ffor the deacons 
(whose defects will not lift them up to digni- 
tyes), all their study is to disgrace them that 
have gotten the least degree above them, and 
because ‘they’cannot write ‘ bishop,’ they pro- 
claim they never heard of any. The Scripture, 
say they, speakes of deacons and elders, but not 
a word of bishops ; their discourses are full of 
detraction, their sermons nothing but rayling, 
and their conclusions nothing but heresyes and 
treasons. Ffor their religion they haye, I con- 
fesse yt ys above reach, and, God willing, I 
will never reach for yt. They christen without 
the crosse, marry without the ring, receive the 
sacrament without reverence, dy without re- 

mtence, and bury without divine service. 

hey keepe no holy dayes, nor acknowledge no 
saint but Saint Andrew, who, they say, got 
that honour by presenting Christ with an oaten 
cake after his forty dayes’ fast. They say like- 
wise that he that translated our English Bible 
was the son of a malster, because he speaks of 
a miracle done by barley loaves, whereas they 
sweare they were oaten cakes, and that no 
other bread of that quantity could have sufficed 
so many thowsands. They use no prayer at 
all, for they say yt is needles; God knowes 
their mindes without pratling, and what He 
doth He loves to doe yt freely. Their Saboath 
daye’s exercise ys a preaching in the forenoone, 
and a persecuting of their backebiters in the 
afternoone. They goe to church in the forenoone 
to heare the lawe, and to the craggs and moun. 
taines in the afternoone to 1—se themselves. 
They holde their noses yf youe talke of beare- 
bayting ; and they stop their eares yf you talke 
of a playe; * * * * they thinke yt im- 
possible to lose the way to heaven yf they can 
- but leave Rome behind them ; to be opposite 
to the pope is to be presently with God. To 
conclude, I am persuaded that yf God and his 
angells at the last day should come downe in 
their whitest garments, they would run away 
and cry, ‘ The children of the chappell are 
come againe to torment us; let us fly from the 
abomination of these boyes, and hide ourselves 
in the mountaynes !’ 

“ ¢ The lords temporall and temporizin 
gentlemen, yf I were apt to speake of any, 
could not speake much of them, only I must let 
you know they are not Scotchmen, for as soone 
as they fall from the breast of the beast their 
mother, their carefull sire posts them away for 
Ffrance, where, as they passe, the sea suckes 
from them what they have suckt from their 
rude dames ; there they gather new flesh, new 
blood, new manners; there they learne to put 
on their cloathes, and they returne into their 
country to weare them out; there they learne 
to stand, to speake, and to discourse ; to congee, 
and to court women, and to complement with 
men. They for no cost to honour their 
king, and for no complementall courtesy to 
welcome their countreymen; their followers 
are their fellowes, their wyves their slaves, 
their horses their masters, and their swords 
their judges, by reason whereof they have but 
few lawyers, and those not very rich; their 
Parliaments hold but three dayes, their sta- 
tutes three lyves, and their suytes are deter. 
mined in three words. The wonders of their 
kingdom are these: the lord chancellor is 
beleeved, the master of the rolles well spoken 
of, and the whole counsell, who are the ju 
for all causes, are free from suspicion and of 
corruption. 
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‘¢ ¢ The country, although yt be mountainous, 
affords noe monsters but women, of which the 
test sort, as countesses and ladyes, are kept 
ike lyons in iron grates. The merchants’ wyves 
are likewise prisoners, but not in so stronge a 
holde; they have wooden cages like oure boare- 
ffrancks, through which some tymes peeping to 
catch the aire, we were almost choked with the 
sight of them. The test madnes among 
the men is jealousy, in that they feare what no 
man that hath but two of his senses will take 
from them. The ladyes are of opinion that 
Susanna could not be chast, because she bathed 
so often. Pride is a thing bred in their bones, 
and their flesh naturally abhorreth cleanlines. 
Their breath commonly stinks of pottage, their 
lynnen of * * * * * * Their splay feet never 
offend in wearing of sockes. To be chayned in 
marriage with one of them were as to be tyed 
to a dead carkase and cast into the stinking 
ditche ; fformosity or a dainty face are things 
they dreame not of. * * * * I protest 
I had rather be the meanest servent of 
two to my pupill’s chamber-maide, then to be 
the master minion to the fayrest countesse 
I have yet discovered. The sinne of curiosity 
for oyntmente is but now crept into the king- 
dome, and I think will not long continue. To 
draw you downe by degrees from the citizens’ 
wives to the country gentlewomen, and so 
convey you to common dames, were to bri 
you from Newgate to Bridewell. The despised 
dames in Seacole-lane, that converse with 
ragges and marrow-bones, are things of myner- 
all rate; every wh—e in Houndsditche is a 
Helena, and the greasy bawdes in Turnebull- 
streete are Greekish dames, in comparison of 
these. And therefore, to conclude, the men of 
olde did no more wonder that the great Messias 
should be borne in so poore a towne as Bethlem 
in Judea, as I do wonder that so brave a prince 
as King James should be borne in so stinking 
a towne as Edenborough in ]—sy Scotland. 

“¢ From Lyeth, neare Edenborough, 20 
June, 1617.’”’ 

To this bitter and satirical diatribe, we 
cannot do better than give a short contrast 
from a more true and honest pen, in a letter to 
Lord Keeper Bacon. 

*¢ The country affords more profit and better 
contentment than I could even promise myself 
by reading of it. The king was never more 
chearful in both body and mind, never so well 
pleased; and so are the English of all con- 
ditions. The entertainment very honourable, 
very general, and very full; every day feasts 
and invitations. I know not who paid for it. 
They strive, by direction, to give us all fair 
contentment, that we may know that the 
country is not so contemptible but that it is 
worth the cherishing. The lord-provost of 
this town, who in English is the mayor, did 
feast the king and all the lords this week, and 
another day all the gentlemen: and, I confess, 
it was performed with state, with abundance, 
and with a general content.” 

That there was, however, some difference of 
manners between Scotland and England at that 
period, may be gathered from the king’s own 
speech to the Scottish parliament ; of which the 
same writer says— 

‘*T may not be so reserved as not to tell 
your lordship that in that speech his majesty 
was pleased to do England and Englishmen 
much honour and grace, and that he studied 
nothing so much, sleeping and waking, as to 
reduce the barbarity (I have warrant to use the 


dges |king’s word) of this country into the sweet 


civility of ours: adding further, that if the 
Scotish nation would be as docible to learn the 








goodness of England, as they are teachable to 
limp after their ill, he might with facility 
prevail in his desire: for they had learned 
of the English to drink healths, to wear coaches 
and gay cloaths, to take tobacco, and to speak 
neither Scotish nor English ! Many such dis. 
eases of the times his majesty was pleased to 
enumerate, not fit for my pen to remember.” 
Weldon’s MS. was discovered, and he was 
punished for abusing the land of his royal 
master’s birth. 
Of the punning propensities of this period, 
which prevailed over the literature, the bar, 
and even the pulpit, we have a curious and 
kingly example, during his majesty’s stay in 
Scotland. After a disputation before the king 
at Stirling, on the origin of fountains and 
springs, with which he was well pleased, he 
supped and sent for the disputants, ‘ whose 
names (says the relator) were John Adamson, 
James Fairlie, Patrick Sands, Andrew Young, 
James Reid, and William King, before whom 
he learnedly discoursed on the several subjects 
controverted by them, and began to comment 
on their several names, and said, ‘ These gen. 
tlemen, by their names, were destined for the 
acts they had in hand this day ;’ and proceeded 
as followeth :—‘ Adam was father of all, and 
Adam’s son had the first part of this act; the 
defender is justly called Fairlie (wonder), his 
Thesis had some fair lies it, and he sustained 
them very fairly, and with many fair lies given 
to the oppugners; and why should not Mr. 
Sands be the first to enter the sands? but now 
I clearly see that all sands are not barren, for 
certainly he hath shewn a fertile wit; Mr. 
Young is very old in Aristotle; Mr. Reid need 
not be red with blushing for his acting this 
day; Mr. King disputed very kingly, and of a 
kingly purpose, concerning the royal supremacy 
of reason above anger and all passions ;’ adding, 
* I am so well satisfied with this day’s exercise, 
that I will be godfather to the College of Edin- 
burgh, and have it called Tue CoLLEcE or 
Kine James, for after its founding it stopped 
sundry years in my minority ; after I came to 
knowledge, I held to it, and caused it to be 
established ; and although I see many look 
upon it with an evil eye, yet I will have them 
know that, having given it my name, I have 
espoused its quarrel, and at a proper time will 
give it a royal god-bairn gift, to enlarge its 
revenues.’ The king being told there was one 
in company his majesty had taken no notice of, 
namely, Henry Charteris, principal of the col- 
lege, who, though a man of great learning, yet, 
by his innate bashfulness, was rendered unfit 
to speak in such an august assembly, his 
majesty answered, ‘ His name agrees well with 
his nature, for charters contain much matter, 
yet say nothing; and though they say nothing, 
vet they put great matters into men’s mouths. 
The king having signified that he would be 
pleased to see his remarks on the professors 
names versified, it was accordingly done as 
follows :— 
«« As Adam was the first of men, whence all beginning 


° . 
So Adamson was president, and first man in this act + 
The Theses Faire did defend, which though they lies 


contein, A 
Yet were fair lies, and he the same right fairlie did 
maintein; 
The feild first entred Master sands, and there he made 
me see, 
That not all Sands are barren sands, but that some 
fertile be. ‘4 
Then Master Young most subtilie the Theses di 
impugne, 
And kythed old in Aristotle, althogh his name bee 
Young. 
To him succeeded Master Reid, who, thogh Reid be 
name, h 
Neids neither for his disput blush, nor of his speac 
think shame; 
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Last entred. Master King the lists, and dispute like a 
ki 

es... - reigning like a queene shuld anger under 

To their deserved praise have I thus playd upon their 


And will their colledge hence be call’d THz CoLLEDGE 
or KinG JAMES.” 

With this extract we shall conclude for the 

t, though Mr. Nichols’s researches in 

Parts X. and XV. will furnish us with more 
amusing illustrations. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Dictionnaire Historique, &c. Historical Dic- 
tionary, or Universal Classical Biography, 
$c. By General Beauvais, &c. Part III. 

THE warm commendations we bestowed on 

the two preceding parts have been justified by 

the zeal and talents of the respective authors 
of the present number. The work, as we ob- 
served, is to be complete in one volume ;-but 
what a volume! only, gentle reader, of two 
thousand five hundred pages; which, as the 
editors observe, will comprise as much matter 
as twenty-four ordinary octavo volumes. Yet 
the price is to be under two pounds. We per- 
ceive in a new list of literati employed in the 
composition of the work, the names of two of 
our countrymen,—the Rev. Edward Forster, 

M.A., Chaplain to the British Embassy at 

Paris, and Sir John Byerley; so that, if the 

English department be neglected, it cannot be 

laid at the door of Frenchmen. 

This number contains many well-written 
articles; amongst which a very remarkable 
one on Admiral Coligni, who was the first vic- 
tim in the dreadful massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The name of Coligni is sacred in the annals 
of Protestantism. Odet de Coligni, Cardinal 
of Chatillon, Archbishop of Toulouse, impressed 
with a deep sense of the errors of the Church 
of Rome, abjured the Romish faith ; for which 
his name was struck off the list of cardinals, 
he lost all his dignities in the church, and was 
excommunicated by Pope Pius IV. It is, we 
believe, the only instance in the history of the 
Church, of a cardinal having turned Protestant. 
He afterwards married; and when the civil 
war between the Catholics and Protestants 
broke out, he joined the Protestant army, and 
displayed prodigies of courage at the battle of 
St. Denis. A price was set on his head, but 
he escaped to England, and died at Hampton 
Court, poisoned, as it is affirmed, by his ser- 
vant. We are indebted for these interesting 
particulars to the work before us, which gives 
the lives of all the Colignis. The cardinal was 
brother of the admiral, in whose biography an 
interesting fact isomitted. The admiral married 
the widow of the illustrious William I., Prince 
of Orange, assassinated by the Jesuit Balthasar 
Gerard, says the author, because he was a 
Protestant: and he adds, ‘‘ she had again to 
deplore the loss of a husband, in the admiral, 
assassinated by orders of the infamous Cathe- 
rine de Medicis and her son Charles IX., insti- 
gated by the same parties, and for the same 
cause, 
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ORIGINAL GORRESPONDENCE. 
PICTURE OF SPAIN IN 1825. 
[We are much obliged to a friend for the following parti- 


culars of a journey which he made from Madrid to the 
at this 


frontiers of Portugal. It isthe more interesting 
time, when the ~~ of the two countries in that quar- 


ter is acquiring a political importance, and much depends 


on the habits of the le. We here observe that 
were lawless enough.) 4 _ 


I wap spent ten days at Madrid, and having 
, the museum 


visited the churches and 
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Prado, and made a. trip to that enormous 
gridiron, the Escurial, I became anxious to set 
out for Lisbon. With the assistance of the 
landlady of the San Fernando—one of the two 
respectable hotels in Madrid—I engaged a man 
to accompany me as far as Lisbon, paying him 
one half of his fare, and retaining the other as 
a prudential safeguard until we should reach 
our destination. As I was very imperfectly 
acquainted with the Spanish language, and 
could not expect that after leaving Madrid, my 
knowledge of French could be of great service 
to me, it became a matter of importance to 
have an intelligent conductor. Gregorio, the 
person whom I engaged, was a little man, 
about forty years of age, dressed in a light 
jacket, with a large silken sash about his 
middle, that served at the same time as an 
ornament and a purse. He wore a sombrero, 
which had evidently seen much service, and 
his legs were covered with thick leather gaiters, 
adorned with a great number of buttons. He 
professed a great desire to accompany me, 
assured me that he was perfectly acquainted 
with the road, that his mule was strong and 
well adapted for the journey, and lastly, he 
gave me to understand that he had fought 
under the Lord—as the Duke of Wellington is 
there named—and on that occasion had a great 
esteem for all Englishmen. The favourable 
character that he gave of himself having been 
partly confirmed by my landlady, I desired 
him to come for me next morning early, and 
accordingly we set out together about six 
o’clock, after Gregorio had in a very affec- 
tionate manner bid adieu to his wife, who 
insisted upon shaking hands with me, and 
earnestly wished us a good journey. The 
Spanish calesa in which we travelled is a kind 
of gig, with an immovable cover, that is perfo- 
rated by a large opening to admit the air. It 
is adorned with a vast number of brass nails, 
and the inner part is lined with red velvet. A 
feather cushion is placed over the seat, that 
cannot conveniently accommodate more than 
one, and the driver sits upon a board placed 
between the shafts, his feet hanging down 
without any support, and his body frequently 
castigated by the tail of his mule. It is not 
suspended upon springs, and, notwithstanding 
its gay appearance, is the most unpleasant con- 
veyance I have ever been in. The country 
about Madrid is proverbially destitute of inte- 
rest. There are no trees, no country seats, no 
neat cottages, no rivers, nothing, in short, to 
relieve the uneasy feeling arising from the 
constant succession of fields, cleared of what- 
ever they had produced, or of wastes, that had 
not, for years, produced any thing at all. 
Unable to amuse myself with surrounding 
objects, I attempted to enter into conversation 
with Gregorio, who favoured me with a parti- 
cular account of the execution of Bessiéres, the 
news of which had reached Madrid the day 
before our departure. This led to the subject 
of robbers, about whom I heard a great deal 
before leaving France; but having gone through 
Catalonia, Valencia, and part of Murcia, with- 
out meeting with the slightest interruption, I 
began to consider these stories as much exagge- 
rated, or withont any foundation. Gregorio 
told me that such accidents were rare, and that 
a person of any, the smallest resolution, might 
put the assailants to flight. We arrived about 
eleven o’clock at a small village, where we were 
to dine and repose ourselves until the heat of 
the day was over; for every Spaniard regards 
his siesta to be as necessary as his dinner. 
The inn, as good a one as any I met with on 
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a large entrance leading to the stables. Much 
room was occupied by a large court, where the 
family seemed to sit in general. It was pro- 
vided with cork stools, and several very coarsely- 
made tables, destined for the use of inferior 
guests. A small room, without any ornament 
whatever, was set apart for those of a higher 
class. The house formed part of a large square, 
where a number of people were at that time 
assembled to amuse themselves at the expense 
of a poor bull, prevented from pay | any mis. 
chief by a long rope fixed about his horns. 
The animal made frequent attempts to avenge 
himself on his assailants, who approached him 
with considerable boldness, and afterwards 
escaped into the houses, or deceived him by 
throwing their jackets at him. Leaving the 
square, I proceeded to the church, which con- 
tained some miserable paintings, a figure of 
the Black Virgin, and affixed to the door an 
order from the Archbishop of Toledo, forbidi 
the faithful to read a long list of books which 
was subjoined. It contained several of the best 
French and English authors ; but I should sup- 
pose, from the appearance of the place, that not 
two persons in it had ever heard of the works 
till they saw the list. Llosente’s History of the 
Inquisition was denounced as a_ performance 
particularly dangerous. In travelling through 
Spain the stranger is generally supposed to 
bring his provisions with him, and the inn- 
keeper thinks he performs his duty when he 
cooks them. My servant had therefore laid in 
a stock of wine, which he carried in a tolerably 
large bag of goatskin. He had also some loaves 
and sausages; but he always found means to 
purchase for me a fowl, or a rabbit, or at least 
some eggs. These, with the addition of a 
bunch of grapes, are the general fare to be met 
with on the road. We left this place after 
dinner, and overtook, in the course of our 
journey, two other travellers; one on horse- 
back, and the other going with a calesa for 
some friar in the neighbourhood. About seven 
o’clock, when the dusk was commencing, we 
were about two miles from the place where we 
were to stop for the evening. We had just 
passed a spot where a few cork-trees were 
scattered near the road-side, and were ascend- 
ing a small eminence, when we observed a 
company of men mounted on horses and mules, 
riding slowly towards us. As they approached 
us, we observed that they were all provided 
with muskets, fixed by a kind of hook to their 
saddles, and that some of the mules were loaded 
with bags that seemed to be well filled. On 
coming up to us, we saw that there were ten of 
them, and my fellow-travellers shewed manifest 
symptoms of uneasiness, which you may sup- 
pose soon extended to me. T'wo of the party 
rode onwards, whilst the rest calmly surrounded 
us; and one of them, a stout, ferocious-looking 
man, clothed in the dark brown cloth, the 
manufacture of the country, and having his 
head surrounded with a handkerchief, com- 
manded us to stop, and at the same time disen- 
gaged his musket, in which last action he was 
imitated by several of the party. ‘* Where do 
you come from ?”’ said he to the calesa-driver ; 
and on being told that we had left Madrid that 
day, he desired him to furn his horse’s head 
the other way. The man hesitated; but the 
other was not to be trifled with. ‘ Vamos! 
vamos!” said he, and at the same time cocked 
his gun and presented it. There was no resist- 
ing such a mode of enforcing his order: the 
calasero shrugged his shoulders and obeyed. 
One of the robbers now laid hold of the horse 
of our riding companion, and obliged him to 
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the road, was a house of two stories, with 


dismount, after which we proceeded at a quick- 
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ened pace on the read towards Madrid. I was 
allowed to remain in the calesa after some- 
thing had been said to me, the meaning of 
which I did not exactly comprehend. My 
feelings at this time were none of the most 
pleasant. I had been told that although these 
men made no scruple of shooting — who 
offered the slightest resistance, yet, that if they 
every thing without trouble, they would 
Ge return a part. Resistance of course 
was out of the question, even if I had been 
ded with fire arms; and I did not much 

like the idea of bei 
generosity of these fellows. They were in 
general stout, dark-looking young men, evi- 
dently of the lowest order: they were badly 
dressed, and but indifferently mounted. One 
of them had a gray beard, of about a week’s 
growth; but the man who first spoke to us 
seemed to be the leader of the party. My 
companions in misfortune marched on in 
silence, and anxiety was very strongly depicted 
on the countenance of Gregorio. After retra- 
cing our steps for about forty yards, we turned 
off from the highway, and arrived at a spot 
where a few scattered cork-trees and a slight 
eminence concealed us effectually. Three of 
them were now despatched as sentinels, whilst 
the rest proceeded to secure their plunder. I 
was made to dismount; one of them demanded 
my purse, whilst another seized hold of my 
watch and the keys of my portmanteau ; they 
then forced me to lie with my face on the 
ground, and with strong cords bound my hands 
behind my back: the others were secured in 
the same manner. A covering was then 
thrown over us, and silence enjoined with 
looks that shewed it was absolutely necessary 
for our safety to obey. I contrived, however, 
to turn the covering aside far enough to ob- 
serve their proceedings. My portmanteau was 
the most valuable part of their booty: they 
emptied it of every thing; put all my shirts, 
cravats, and handkerchiefs, into a large bag ; 
and ly seized upon several purses of 
douros, which I had carefully arranged in 
different corners, in the anticipation of an 
accident of this kind, and hoping that some ‘at 
least might escape their notice. My precau- 
tions, however, were all useless, for they ex- 
amined every thing with the most scrupulous 
care. Besides my linen, they seized upon my 
shoes and razors, and left scarcely any thing 
but a few books, which they threw away with 
contempt, and I afterwards picked them up 
when I found leisure. During this time, my 
companions who lay near me, in the same 
uneasy posture as myself, were earnestly en- 
gaged in invoking some favourite saints. Gre- 
gorio wept like a child; and every now and 
then IF heard him pronouncing the words 
** Santa Maria” with great reverence. We 
were now unbound, one by one, and I was 
obliged to take off my coat, waistcoat, boots, 
and stockings, whilst one of the robbers stood 
over me with a large clasp knife and examined 
my trowsers, ready to cut them up if he found 
any thing concealed, or to stab me if I offered 
any resistance. It was a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance that they did not discover two 
onzas which I had in my watch-pocket; but 
having already obtained a very valuable watch, 
they perhaps expected nothing farther there. 
T was examined a second time, and then re- 
bound, but not so tightly as before. Having at 
last obtained every thing, they again threw a 
covering over us with care, and threat- 
ened us with violence if we ventured to look at 
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up and found they were gone. A very little 
exertion set my hands at liberty, and I pro- 
ceeded forthwith to release the others. For a 
little time there was nothing said, every one 
appearing to be absorbed by his own feelings, 
and calculating his own losses. They soon 
commenced, however. ‘* Spain is a cursed 
country,”’ cried one. ‘* I have lost every 
thing,” said a second, ‘* The first day of our 
journey,”’ said Gregorio ; ‘* I hope my wife 
won’t hear of it.””. There was no remedy but 
patience, and we ed to collect what was 
eft us. I soon found a coat, great-coat, and 
pair of trowsers, that were my own, but all my 
waistcoats were gone, so that I was under the 
necessity of travelling without one. I was glad 
to discover my passport, and congratulated 
myself that I had still enough of money to 
reach Lisbon, if I managed economically, and 
could prevail on Gregorio to give me credit for 
the remainder of his fare. He had lost about 
five dollars in cash, his smart gaiters, his shoes, 
and his stockings, and had a very laughable 
appearance with his silken sash, his short 
inexpressibles, and his bare legs. I was afraid 
that he might refuse to accompany me farther, 
as he saw that I was now unable to pay him 
without an additional supply of money. I had, 
however, seen enough of his behaviour during 
the time we were in danger to convince me 
that he was a most arrant coward, notwith- 
standing his former military habits; and, 
accordingly, I mixed a due proportion of threats 
with the other arguments I made use of to 
enforce his compliance. Of my stock of money 
I gave him two or three dollars to defray his 
expenses on the road, and retained the rest to 
exercise, as much as possible, my own turn for 
economy. It was quite dark when we arrived 
at the village where we slept, and long before 
we alighted the hostess was informed of our 
calamity: she condoled with us in a very loud 
tone of voice, whilst the children ran out to 
spread the news, so that in a short time a large 
party had collected to obtain a sight of us. 
The three others found plenty of occupation 
in relating the particulars of the adventure, 
whilst I sat down on a bench, and remarked 
how sensibly they exaggerated their state- 
ment, and how well they succeeded in exciting 
the astonishment of the listeners. In the 
midst of so much talking it struck eight 
o’clock, and in an instant a general silence 
prevailed, whilst the hostess was heard repeat- 
ing something in a very quick and loud voice. 
I was totally unable to account for this sudden 
change in the conversation, until I was put in 
mind, by the responses of the others, that 
vespers had sounded, and that the good lady 
was praying. She was evidently in a hurry, 
and the moment she had finished she went on 
with the topic that had engaged her before this 
pious interruption. She afterwards prepared 
a cup of excellent chocolate, a luxury that may 
be obtained in the very poorest Spanish posada ; 
and having purchased for me a pocket hand- 
kerchief, for which she charged three times its 
value, she shewed me to my bed-room and 
wished me good night. 
(The conclusion next Saturday. ] 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR AUGUST, AND 
KALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 
HaRvEst may be stated as generally com- 
pleted throughout Britain and Ireland; and 
we suppose that a more expeditious one was 
never made in these countries. The same 





observations may be applied to the continental 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


harvest. As tothe quantity and quali 
various articles of ssodnen, the meine = 
ports seem to agree, that the wheat crop ex. 
ceeds an average crop in quantity, and that 
the quality is not inferior to that of former 
years. The straw, indeed, is not so bulky as 
in some seasons; but that defect is, perhaps 
more than compensated by the excellence of its 
quality, both for fodder and litter. Barley 
oats, and pulse, taking them generally, a 
perhaps, under half an average crop; but still 
there are, in various parts of the country, con. 
siderable breadths of barley and oats of which 
the growers do not complain, and the quality is 
good. Potatoes, in most parts of Britain, will 
be far below an average crop. In Ireland this 
vegetable is said to be still worse. The only 
production which is allowed to be universally 
good this season, is the hop. 

The late rains will improve such turnip 
plants as have withstood the drought; but 
these are few: these rains will, however, in. 
sure an autumnal crop of grass, at least in the 
southern parts of the island. Should the win. 
ter prove mild, this will greatly lessen the in- 
convenience from want of fodder: but should 
it prove frosty and severe, the lovers of oil- 
cake beef and mutton will be amply gratified. 
Cattle have been dreadfully distressed for water 
in the fen districts of Lincolnshire, it being 
often neces: to drive them from five to seven 
miles to obtain it. Much half-fat stock has, in 
consequence, been sent to market, and sold at 
depressed prices.—-The operations for September 
are the completion of corn harvest, and the 
preparation of fallows or bean-stubbles for 
wheat. In some districts of England this grain 
is sown in the) last week of the month; but in 
general the operation is deferred till October. 
GARDENING REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER, AND 

KALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Tue gardens have begun to recover their ver- 
dure, but the season is too far advanced to 
admit of much display of blossom. Autumn 
flowering plants are, as may be supposed, in 
great vigour, and some annuals and early blow- 
ing articles are in flower for a second time, and 
will continue in that state till interrupted by 
the frost. Peaches and nectarines have ripened 
remarkably well this season; plums also and 
figs, where there has been a crop. Apples and 
pears are much punctured by insects, and many 
of them in consequence drop off prematurely. 

The gardening operations for September are, 
planting strawberries, cabbages, brocoli, bore- 
coles, leeks, celery, endive, succory, and pot- 
herbs. Cauliflower plants may be pricked out 
under a south wall, or in a frame, for protec- 
tion during winter. A variety of crops are 
gathered during this month; among those 
which require a little nicety are, pickling 
cucumbers, pickling onions, pods of narstu- 
tium, mustard, and raddish in a green state 
for the same purpose, and, what makes one of 
the most elegant and useful of pickles, the green 
fruit of the bell-shaped tomata. ; : 

Weeds spring up abundantly during this 
month ; many plants go out of flower, and 
require to be cut down; grass grows faster 
than in May; leaves begin to drop freely; 
worms and snails to reappear; caterpillars and 
spiders abound: with all this, the days are 
getting shorter, and out-door operations are 
occasionally interrupted with showers of rain: 
so that with the gardener, September 18 the 
busiest month of the year. 


INVENTIONS AND DiscovERIES.—A new 
process has just been employed with much suc- 
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cess by its inventor, M. de Succi, of Imola, to 
transfer fresco paintings to canvass without 
stripping the walls of them (sans en dépouiller 
les w. In the presence of M. Cammuccini, 
Inspector of the Fine Arts, and a great number 
of connoisseurs, M. Succi has made a new 
trial of his process on the painting called the 

of the Sovereign Pontiffs, in the 
ancient library of Sixtus IV. The same artist 
has been equally fortunate in transferring to 
canvass a beautiful fresco painting by Peter 
della Hanceisca (?), representing the same Pope 
Sixtus IV. in the midst of several other figures, 
and which is now to be seen among the other 
chefs-d’euvre which adorn the gallery of the 
Vatican. Italian Journal. 


Narurat Htstory.—lIt is generally known 
that cold countries have fewer species of plants 
than warm ones. A learned botanist shews 
that this difference follows pretty constantly 
the progression of the temperature : according 
to him, there are in Spitzbergen only 30 species 
of plants; in Lapland, 534 ; in Iceland, 553 ; 
in Sweden, 1,500; in Brandenburg, 2,000 ; in 
Piemont, 3,800; in Jamaica, 4,000; and in 


Madagascar, 5,000. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 

The Magnetic Poles.—Professor Hansteen 
continues to investigate the phenomena of the 
four magnetic poles of the earth, which, ac- 
cording to his theory, are situated, two in the 
northern, and two in the southern hemisphere ; 
oe of each being much stronger than the 
other. Among other calculations of position, 
&c., the learned professor also calculates, on 
particular data (which are not as yet, however, 
entirely settled or demonstrated), the periods of 
the revolutions of these magnetic poles round 
the poles of the earth, which he estimates 
vary from about a thousand to nearly five 
thousand years. Our Arctic expeditions have 
thrown considerable light on this interesting 
inquiry. The northern magnetic poles are 
declared to move eastward ; those of the south, 
westward. They are nearly equidistant from 
the terrestrial poles, and consequently almost 
diametrically opposite: Professor H. assumes 
“that N and S are the terminating points of 
one magnetic axis, and n and s those of the 
other axis. Therefore, says he, these two 
magnetic axes cross without intersecting one 
another, or passing through the centre of the 
earth. The centres of both lie much nearer the 
surface in the South Sea than in our hemi- 
sphere.” The dip of the needle, variations, 
and other remarkable phenomena, are con- 
nected with this investigation, and may, finally, 
be explained by it. 

Coloured Flames.—Mr. H. Talbot has been 
making some curious experiments on coloured 
flames. Among other particulars, in a com- 
munication to Dr. Brewster, endeavouring to 
obtain the brightest possible light from a 
monochromatic lamp, for microcosmical exa- 
minations, he says—‘‘ It was discovered by 
Dr. Brewster, that the flame of alcohol, diluted 
with water, consists chiefly of homogeneous 
yellow rays. On this principle, he proposed 
the construction of a monochromatic lamp, and 
pointed out its advantages for observations 
with the microscope. This must be considered 
4 very valuable discovery. The light of such 
& lamp, however, is weak, unless the alcohol 

is ve . I have, therefore, made 
several attempts to obtain a brighter light, and 
I think the following is the most convenient 
method. A cotton wick is soaked in a solution 
of salt, and when dried placed in a spirit lamp. 


It gives an abundance of yellow light for a 
long time. A lamp with ten of these wicks 
gave a light little inferior to a wax candle; its 
effect upon all surrounding objects was very 
remarkable, especially upon such as were red, 
which became of different shades of brown and 
dull yellow. A scarlet poppy was changed to 
yellow, and the beautiful red flower of the 
Lobelia fulgens appeared entirely black. The 
wicks were arranged in a line, in order to 
unite their effect for a microscope. A commo 
blue glass has the property of mage | the 
yellow light of this lamp, however brilliant, 
while it transmits the feeble violet rays. If 
these are also stopped by a pale yellow glass, 
the lamp becomes absolutely invisible, though 
a candle is seen distinctly through the same 
glasses. But the most remarkable quality of 
this light is its homogeneity, which is perfect, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain.” 

Snails. —M. de Martens states, that the 
annual export of snails (Helix pomatia) from 
Ulm, by the Danube, for the purpose of being 
used as food in the season of Lent by the con- 
vents of Austria, amounted formerly to ten 
millions of these animals. They were fattened 
in the gardens in the neighbourhood. This 
species of snail is not the only one which has 
been used as food; for before the revolution in 
France, they exported large quantities of the 
Helix aspersa from the coasts of Aunis and 
Saintonge in barrels for the Antilles. This 
species of commerce is now much diminished, 
though they are still sometimes sent to the 
Antilles and Senegal. The consumption of 
snails is still very considerable in the depart- 
ments of Charente Inferieure and Gironde. 
The consumption in the Isle de Rhé alone is 
estimated in value at 25,000 franks; and at 
Marseilles the commerce in these animals is 
considerable. The species eaten are Helix 
rhodostoma, H. aspersa, and H. vermiculata. 
In Spain, in Italy, in Turkey, and the Levant, 
the use of snails as food is common. It is only 
in Britain that the Roman conquerors have 
failed to leave a taste for a luxury which was 
so much used by the higher classes in ancient 
Rome ; though it would be very desirable, for 
the sake of the produce of our gardens, that 
some of the leaders of fashion in eating, would, 
by introducing them at table, take the most 
effectual method of keeping our native species 
within due bounds. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


A LETTER from Mr. Champollion, Jun., dated 
Naples, 20th of August last, states that the 
Chevalier Gell (Sir William Gell we presume) 
having communicated to him some drawings 
made in Egypt by Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Cooper, he had discovered, by the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions of the great Zodiac of Esné, that 
that monument was dedicated under the reign 
of the Emperor Commodus, and that the dedi- 
catory inscriptions of the temples of Dakke, 
Ombos, and Phile, in hieroglyphics, perfectly 
correspond to the Greek inscriptions on the 
same temples, published by M. Letronne. The 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of the great temple 
of Ipsamboul prove also that that temple was 
dedicated by the great Sesostris, on the 13th 
tyb. of the 35th year of his reign; other in- 
scriptions have the date of the 38th year of the 
same prince. Thus, thanks to the alphabet 
of hieroglyphics, the true chronology of the 
monuments of Egypt and Nubia is gradually 
established, and the Zodiacs remain monu- 





ments of the Roman era. 
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PINE ARTS. 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS, &c. 
No. X.— Wit in Painting. 

Wir in painting, an attribute su ded to 
the art by the inventive genius » has 
abundantly increased since his memorable day; 
though, generally speaking, its application may 
be likened to farce, which, from the time of 
Foote, has multiplied in about an equal ratio. 
But the extravagant character of the graphic, 
as well as that of the dramatic, has reduced 
wit to a caricature of nature:—the composi- 
tions of the modern satirical designer being to 
the legitimate characters of this great . moral 
painter what broad farce is to the sterling 
dramatis persone of old comedy. However, 
the very end of each of these fabricators .of 
farce has been to make us merry, and the 
wits have eminently attained their object ; for 
this is verily the age of laughter. 

George Cruikshank is doubless a merry fel- 
low; he is a moralist too, in his way; for, 
in exposing with his prankish pencil and etch- 
ing tool the foolish philosophy of the cranium, 
he is doing no small service to humanity; for 
we hold it more than probable, that a merciful 
philanthropist, persuaded by a crnel phrenolo- 
gist that he bears about that sconce which he 
did not make for himself, the fearful organ of 
destructiveness,—to keep holy from harming 
another, such a one might A likely to lay 
violent hands upon himself. 

Rowlandson, who has lived his “lively day,” 
was planning a work on the same subject, and 
had collected a variety of comical heads by way 
of illustration ; but Master George has got the 
start. No one, however, would hail his success 
more warmly than this veteran of the laughing 
school, now that his laughing days be past. 
If there were any truth in this strange science, 
it would demonstrate itself in hugeous bumps 
of ideality or inventiveness upon the craniums 
of a host of comical chaps whom we could point 
out between Hyde Park Corner and Tower 
Hill, and cross-ways from the site of the new 
University in the north, to the new Bediam in 
the south. Witness the never-ending stock of 
novelties, caricatura, which are daily manufac- 
tured, almost as rapidly indeed as the every- 
day follies in real life, which supply these wags 
with ammunition for their satirical pop-guns. 
These voluminous records will furnish future 
wits with ample documents for the moral annals 
of the present age,—and a rare moral history it 
will be ! 

* Better for one to steal a horse than 
another to look over the hedge,” saith the 
old adage. By parity, the caricaturist may 
hoax, or quiz, or lampoon his majesty’s liege 
subjects, or even majesty itself, and sleep in a 
whole skin; but if the satirist, with the pen, 
should perchance bespatter any contemporary 
don—mercy on the luckless wight; for with 
all his wit, he who shall happen to sputter an 
ink-spot even upon the spotless, he had better 
** have never been born.” 

That wit, however, of which, par eminence, 
we would speak, is limited. Even in the ini- 
mitable Hogarth the striking instances are but 
few ; but they are potent, and “‘ tell home.” 
The miser, in the Rake’s Progress, who 
would forfeit his own soul to save the ex- 
pense of the sole of his shoe, is one. In the 
collection of his multifarious stores, we dis- 
cover that he has supplied the place of that 
necessary support to his foot by purloining 
the leather from the cover of his own folio 
Bible. The funeral escutcheons, too, that are 
being hung by the undertaker upon the mourn. 
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ing walls, is an incident replete with wit: 
on a field argent, three screw vices, proper. 
In the Harlot’s P , our great designer 
has sacrificed congruity to his lively imagina- 
tion, having hung escutcheons on the garret 
walls of a defunct courtezan. The pun on her 
profession, however, is complete. Nothing can 
exceed the thought which e the lack of 
alms-giving, by covering the slit in the church 
charity-box with an old, dusty, close-spun 
spider’s web. Of the Strolling Actresses 
dressing in a Barn, it has been truly said, 
that no subject from his inventive pencil ever 
contained so much wit, and that pointed to so 
little moral purpose. The two infant devils, 
fighting for a pot of porter on an altar, is sub- 
Slinthey bactinne and what can be more hu- 
morously absurd than chickens roosting upon 
a series of upright waves? In the prison 
scene, in the Rake’s Progress, the miserable, 
incarcerated philosopher is busied at his alembic 
in search of the powder of projection.* Another 
of his schemes is the invention of wings, which 
are to raise a man in the air. The written 
expletives, too, to his designs have their obvious 
meaning. The wretched debtor, who is wast- 
ing at the suit of a chandler’s-shop keeper, has 
just completed a scheme for liquidating the 
national debt. : 

With the affairs of art, as with other matters, 
it sometimes happens that great things grow 
out of little beginnings. The native predilec- 
tion for humour, which has been mainly kept 
alive by the witty effusions of the minor artists, 
from the early part of the last century, may be 
considered as the commencement of that species 
of composition which appears to be no less con- 
genial to the mind of a British painter than to 
the national taste. The public, though with- 
out judgment of art, has never been deficient 
in perception ; hence the points of humour or 
wit in graphic composition have ever been felt. 

The compositions of Hogarth may be said to 
have first excited the attention of the mass of 
the public to the efforts of the painter’s art ; 
for though his genius had been tenfold what it 
was, had that been possible, and he had chosen 
a higher class of subjects, his fame would have 
been limited to the knowledge only of the 
enlightened few. His art, however, was ad- 
dressed to the passions; his style was comic, 
and his thoughts were dramatic. All admired, 
and all understood, Hogarth’s paintings ; and 
Hogarth’s prints may be truly said to have 
planted, if not the seeds of taste, the germ of 
that familiar style of subjects which so pecu- 
liarly marks the character of the British school, 
and which has attained to that high state of 
excellence manifested in the works of Wilkie, 
Leslie, Mulready, Newton, Sharpe, and others 
of our living native professors. 

Most of the early band of humourists whose 
handy works helped to amuse the town with 
their graphic waggeries, are nearly forgotten, 
or at least, even by name, scarcely known. 
The publishers of their comicalities, though 
once almost the only patrons of designing and 
engraving, are become equally obsolete. Yet, 
old Thomas Bowles, of the Black Horse, on 
Cornhill ; Philip Overton, at the Golden Buck, 
near St. Dunstan’s ; William Bathoe, adjacent ; 
and Humphrey, by Temple Bar, were all famed 
Macenases in their way. Old Sayer, too, was 
no grudging patron of the minor geniuses ; but 
the great emporium for the wholesale works of 
the copper-scratching tribe, the labourers in the 
lowest mines, the very bathos of art, was Car- 
rington Bowles’s in Paul’s Churchyard. 





® The philosopher’s stone. 





The principal designers of humorous sub- 
jects were mostly coeval with the great lumi- 
nary H h. Of these, Jack la Guerre, the 
son of old La Guerre, (associated with Verrioin 
painting the ceiling at Windsor Castle,) is 
entitled to priority. Jack was a player, musi- 
cian, scene-painter, poet, and a wit ; but being 
moreover a bon vivant, he lived not to be old, 
and died poor. Boitard, Liotard, and Coypel, 
dabbled in caricatura, and designed some hu- 
morous subjects: Goupy, too, indulged his 
merry vein in this walk. These were limners, 
landscape-painters, engravers, drawing-masters, 
book-plate fabricators, general designers, and 
minor masters of all work ;—all foreigners, 
and all humorists. Benoist, another artiste 
éiranger, who lived in Great Newport Street, 
was a ludicrous composer. He designed and 
engraved the curious plate of the satirical 
procession formed in ridicule of Freemasonry. 
Liotard, in the true spirit of eccentricity, let 
his beard grow to a patriarchal length, and 
wore a Turkish dress. He lived and drove on 
a thriving practice as a portrait-painter in 
Great Marlborough Street. Gravelot invented 
and etched some satirical subjects. So did the 
younger Vandrebank, a foreigner also. Jemmy 
Worsdale, of green-room notoriety, and as 
famed for versatility of taste, manufactured 
graphic squibs to play off against the Scots. 
Lady Burlington used, con amore, to scribble 
caricaturas of her beloved friends, which Coypel, 
con spirito, was used to scratch on copper. Old 
Lady B. let off many a secret shaft at the more 
ancient Duchess of Queensbury, through the 
medium of this obsequious beau. The grave 
John Collet was a humorous designer ; so was 
walking turtle Captain Gross, and his friend, 
the other dilettante captain, long Baillie. all 
so cognomened, and a triumvirate inseparable. 
The late Marquis Townshend was an adept in 
the art: his lordship’s Physician,*—is it not 
peerless? Bunbury was all but as original as 
Hogarth. John Nixon, another amateur of 
the Momus school, created funny features with 
his crayon, and made living faces laugh. Paul 
Sandby could ably quiz his friends and neigh- 
bours by his art. De Loutherbourg, too, had 
the tact for graphic funning. Rowlandson, 
was he not witty and inventive? George 
Cruikshank’s votaries “laugh from ear to 
ear ;’’ and as for Gillray, though last, so far 
from being least, his like may not be seen 
again for twice five hundred years. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SHADOW. 

I nuNGo’er the side of the vessel while cleaving 

Mid the blue rolling waters her pathway of 

light ; [leaving, 

Behind was the white silver track she was 

And before her the billows lay buoyant and 
bright. 


Her white sail was spread to the beauty of 
Morning, 
Which waked like a rose crimson from her 
night’s rest— 
Now wooing the wind, and now, woman-like, 
scorni [breast. 
The lover whose home was yet deep in her 


On sprang the ship, like the stag from its pillow, 
In beauty, in music, in gladness, she past ; 
But follow’d her still one dark shade on the 

billow; [be cast ? 

That fair ship ! from her could such darkness 

® This inimitable back front of a celebrated Irish phy- 

sician was etched by the marquis. He is th 

between the close-drawn curtains at a patient in a fever. 
This was meant to quis the doctor's heated practice. 
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The sunbeam hath its shadow, and youth hath 


its sorrow, 
The fair bark its dark side, and such is mine 


own 5 
Brightness and gladness my pathway may 


borrow, 
But still my heart’s darkness upon it is 
thrown. L. E. L. 


METRICAL FRAGMENTS.—No. V. 
The Frozen Ship. 
THE fair ship cut the billows, 
And her path lay white behind, 
And dreamily amid her sails 
Scarce moved the sleeping wind. 


The sailors sang their gentlest songs, 
Whose words were home and love; 
Waveless the wide sea spread beneath 

Placid the heaven above. 


But as they sung, each voice turn’d low, 
Albeit they knew not why ; 

For quiet was the waveless sea, 
And cloudless was the sky. 


- 


But the clear air was cold as clear ; 
*T was pain to draw the breath ; 
And the silence and the chill around 

Were e’en like those of death. 


Colder and colder grew the air, 
Spell-bound seem’d the waves to be ; 

And ere night fell, they knew they were lock’d 
In the arms of that icy sea. 


Stiff lay the sail, chain-like the ropes, 
And snow past o’er the main ; 

Each thought but none spoke of distant home 
They should never see again. 


Each look’d upon his comrade’s face, 
Pale as funereal stone ; 

Yet none could touch the other's hand, 
For none could feel his own. 


Like statues fixed, that gallant band 
Stood on the dread deck to die ; 
The sleet was their shroud, the wind their 
dirge, 

And their churchyard the sea and sky. 
—Fond eyes watch’d by their native shore, 
And prayers to the wild winds gave ; 
But never again came that stately ship 

To breast the English wave. 


Hope grew fear, and fear grew hope, 
Till both alike were done ; 

And the bride lay down in her grave alone, 
And the mother without her son. 


Years past, and of that goodly ship 
Nothing of tidings came ; 

Till, in after-time, when her fate had grown 
But a tale of fear and a name— 


It was beneath a tropic sky 
The tale was told to me; 

The sailor who told, in his youth had been 
Over that icy sea. 


He said it was fearful to see them stand, 
Nor the living nor yet the dead, 
And the light glared strange in the glassy 


eyes 
Whose human look was fled. 


For frost had done one half life’s part, 
And kept them from decay ; 

Those they loved had mouldered, but these 
Look’d the dead of yesterday. 


Peace to the souls of the graveless dead ! 
’T was an awful doom to dree ; 
But fearful and wondrous are thy works, 
O God! in the boundless sea ! siae 
OLE. 
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] wouLp not bind thy wayward heart 
With tyrant bonds, believe me, 
If beauty or the wiles of art 
Should tempt thee e’er to leave me : 
I’d never 
Endeavour 
To chain thy love, if ever 
A new delight should win thy soul, 
And make thee wish to sever. 


I'd bid thee go and happy be, 
Forgiven though lamented, 
And care not what became of me, 
So thou wert but contented : 
And ne’er, love, 
Where’er, love, 
Thou roamest, should my prayer, love, 
Be wanting for thy peace—and this 
Should save me from despair, love. 
No murmur from my lips should fall, 
No tear betray my sadness ; 
I'd be the very last of all 


Though the Sun kisses fondly the hills of Loch 


Gare, 
And the palace and hall on its banks glitter 
Yet our white-wing’d wee bark past its head- 


And my arm and my oar bear thee on through 
For though silver its shores, trod by Pleasure’s 


There’s a lovelier strand far away at Loch 
O sweet is the shealing that waits for my 


As blissful it smiling looks o’er Ardentinny— 
And rests on the green hill, in safety and 


pride, 
As on Donald’s fond breast shal] the brow of 
Give that sigh to our sail, Love, —thy voice to 


Whose notes shall re-echo, Hail! lovely Loch 
P. J. ¥. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


[fair ; 


land shall glide, 
the Clyde: 
gay throng, [Long ! 


Jeannie! 


his bride. 


the song, [Long! 








To check thy bosom’s gladness : 
And oh ! love, 
My woe, love, 
Thy heart should never know, love : 
My grief, like Mole’s* deep hidden stream, 
In secrecy should flow, love. 
That beautiful and hallow’d spot, 
Where oft we met and parted, 
I'd seek,—by all the world forgot, 
Resign’d, though broken-hearted : 
And when, love, 
The glen, love, 
Whose every path we ken, love, 
Lay hush’d beneath the dews of night, 
I’d weep our parting then, love. 


And I would linger near the shore 
That bounds the glassy lake, love, 
And think I heard thy plashing oar 
The slumbering waters wake, love : 
The meeting, 
The greeting, 
Two fond hearts warmly beating 
With rapturous and wild delight :— 
Oh! why should joy be fleeting ? 


I’ve borne for thee a father’s curse, 
A mother’s aching sigh, love,— 
And thou wilt never leave me thus 
In solitude to die, love: 
Without thee, 
Without thee, 
I could not live without thee ; 
And yet ’twere sweeter far to die 
Than live with thee and doubt thee ! 


Then never will [ bind thy heart 
With tyrant bonds, believe me, 
If beauty or the wiles of art 
Should tempt thee e’er to leave me: 
I’d never 
. Endeavour 
To chain thy love, if ever 
A new delight should win thy soul, 
And make thee wish to sever. 


oe 


AWAY TO LOCH LONG. 
For Music, 
Away and away o’er the bright sunny sea, 
To yon shore that looks smiling on you, sweet, 
and me ; [sigh, 
The waves are asleep, dear—the winds have no 
But at rest on the breast of the blue waters 


ie. 
O Jeannie! than Friendship’s some ties are 
more strong,— ng? 
Then wilt thou, my own one, away to Loch 





Amiens, there is exhibited an ancient basso- 
relievo, which is much shattered by time and 
accident, representing a scene of the beheading 
of John the Baptist. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Popular Traditions.—In the church of 


It is the moment in 
which the head of the divine precursor is pre- 
sented to the beautiful sister of Herod. A 
female attendant, who was present, was so 
shocked at the sight, that she fell down dead, 
or at all events swooned away; and John the 
Baptist changed himself into a hen, that he 
might not, in future, cause similar accidents. 
There is at Montpellier an old tower, which 
the people of that town believe to be as ancient 
as the world: its fall is to precede, by a few 
minutes, the destruction of the universe. 
There is a tradition amongst the good women 
of Switzerland, that Saint Bernard holds the 
devil enchained in some of the mountains that 
surround the Abbey of Clairvaux; and it is 
upon this tradition that the custom of the black- 
smiths of the country is founded, to strike 
every Monday, before they begin their work, 
three blows with their hammers upon their 
anvils, as if they would rivet more closely the 
chain of his infernal majesty. 


Devil's Wail.—It is that famous wall which 
formerly separated England from Scotland, 
many parts of which still exist, and which even 
time has not injured. The strength of the 
cement and the hardness of the stone have 
persuaded the inhabitants of the adjoining dis- 
trict, that it was built by the hand of the 
devil; ard the more superstitious amongst 
them are very anxious to collect the smallest 
remains of it, which they mix with the founda- 
tions of their houses, in order to give them 
greater solidity. A Scotch gardener, on digging 
in the soil of his garden, found a stone of a 
considerable size, upon which was an inscrip- 
tion, in the dialect of the period, purporting that 
it had been placed there for the security of the 
walls of the castle and of the garden, and that it 
had been brought thither from the great wall, 
of which it had formerly constituted a part; 


ancient monument. 


induced several 
cavity, amongst the rest, the 
servants, and the two sons 

who amused themselves for some time in dig- 
ging in the hole. 
not been placed in a just equilibrium, chose 
that moment for falling to the bottom of the 
cavity, and crushed all those who were in it. 
This was but a prelude of the misfortunes 
which this stone was to occasion. 
wife of the elder of the two brothers soon 
learnt what had happened. 
the garden, with the wild transports of a 
woman who has nothing left in the world to 
care for; and she arrived there at the time 
when the workmen were using their utmost 
efforts to raise the stone again, in the faint 
hope of finding some remains of life in the 
unfortunate sufferers whom it covered. ba | 
had half raised it, and it was in fact perceived, 
by certain movements, that they still breathed, 
—when the imprudent wife, losing all care for 
herself, threw herself so precipitately on the 
body of her husband, that the workmen, petri- 
fied by her action, unfortunately let go the 
machines which supported the stone, and buried 
her with the others. This accident still further 
confirmed the superstition of the Scotch ; they 
failed not to attribute it to some power esta- 
blished for the preservation of the wall of Scot. 
land, and of all the stones which have been 
detached from it. 


but that there would be as much danger in 
moving it, as there would be advantage in 
leaving it in its place. The owner of the es. 
tate, who was less credulous than his ancestors, 
wished to have it transported into another 
spot, in order to expose it to public view as an 
Workmen were employed 
to raise it from the ground by means of ma- 
chinery, and they succeeded, as they would 

It remained 
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upon the edge of the hole, while curiosity 


persons to descend into the 
ener, several 
the proprietor, 


The fatal stone, which had 


The young 
She hurried to 


Effectual Harangue.—A French author 


relates the following anecdote of a harangue 
delivered by an English general to his troops 
assembled before the walls of Cadiz, in 1702. 
Determined, if possible, to make himself master 
of that important post, he endeavoured to 
excite the ardour of his soldiers by the follow- 


ing short and singular address: ‘* English. 
men,” said he to them, “ you who eat 

soup and good meat every day of your lives, 
recollect that it would be the height of infamy 
and disgrace to let yourself be beat by these 
dogs of Spaniards, who live upon nothing but 
oranges and lemons.” This speech, though 
not of a very refined nature, produced a sur- 
prising effect upon the soldiers, who gaily 
rushed forward with redoubled vigour to the 
attack of the walls. 


On the taking of the town of Oia in the 
East Indies, by the Portuguese, in 1508, a Por- 
tuguese officer, named Sylveira, observing a 
young well-looking Moor making his escape by 
a private path, in company with a young woman 
of extraordinary beauty, ran towards them 
with the intention of making them prisoners. 
The Moor seemed not in the slightest degree 
alarmed on his own account, but on turning 
round to defend himself, he made signs to his 
companion to fly, while he would endeavour to 
protect her escape. She, however, refused to 
leave him, assuring him at the same time that 
she would rather die, or be taken prisoner, than 
escape without him. Sylveira, moved with ad- 
miration at this affecting scene of self-devotion, 
granted them both permission to retire in 
safety,—saying to those who followed him, 
*¢ God forbid that my sword should ever divide 
such tender bonds.” 

Don Sancho, second son of Alphonso, King of 
Castile, having occasion to go to Rome, was 
proclaimed King of Egypt by orders of the 
Pope. At the consistory that was held upon 
the occasion, the cardinals unanimously ex. 
pressed their approval of this election. Don 
Sancho, who was present, not understanding 
the cause of their demonstrations of satisfaction, 








* A river in Sw which disappears at Boxhill, and 
Tuns end for several miles. , 


have done with a common stone. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































asked his interpreter what was the reason 


the applause. “ Sire,” answered the inter. 
your being created 

by the Pope.” ‘* Is it so?” 
the prince ; “‘ then we must not be un- 
grateful : do rise, and in my name proclaim | ever, observi 
father Caliph of Bagdad ;” which 

he accordingly did, to the utter astonishment 


preter, “ it is on account of 
King of Egypt 
the holy 


of the assembled meeting. 


At the siege of Lille, in 1667, by Louis 
XIV., the Count de Bronai, governor of the 
town, had occasion to send an officer to the 
camp of the besieging army to regulate some 


military agreement. On leaving the king 


presence, the Duke de Charost, who, in his 
of captain of the guards, was standing 
the king’s chair, called out to the mes- 
senger, ‘* Tell Brouai, from me, to take care 
and not act like the cowardly governor of 
Douai, who so shamefully surrendered his post.” 
“Are you mad, Charost ?” said the king, 


qualit 
behin 
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of 


the bell after his usual manner. 


‘s a portion on purpose for him; thus 


industry. 
tion, was trained 


several commissions. 
him to go to the tavern, he made certain signs, 


sion of, and thus satisfied his appetite. His} brocade; mitre, and ri 
amusement so struck his fancy, that he repeated | and homage of thousands, from the prince to 
the trick the following day, and thenceforth|the peasant. The former is preceded by his 
paid his court to no one, depending upon his } lacqueys, who wipe the toe with a white hand. 
own ingenuity for his meals. The cook, how- | kerchief before he kisses it. One young woman 
ing that he was now daily called | I observed (whose smiling happy face denoted 
upon for an extra portion, made a complaint | her as not of melancholic temperament 
upon the subject ; and after repeated examina- | employed in bumping the heads of some of her 
tions and inquiries on the subject, our thief | acquaintances against the toe, on their stooping 
was caught in the fact, just as he was pulling | to kiss it,—much to the amusement of the by- 
The director } standers. 
of the house was so pleased with the animal’s 
ingenuity, that he ordered the cook to prepare | dral is now suddenly overpowered by the simul. 
wing | taneous burst of four organs in various parts of 
him to continue to enjoy the fruits of his|it, and the full peal is accompanied by the 


) actively 


The busy hum of conversation in the cathe. 


strong chorus of the Pope’s choristers, from 


Another dog, of no less intelligent a disposi-| the deep bass to the shrill musico’s rich n 
by his master to execute} much better adapted (in my humble opinion) 
When his master wanted|to church singing than to the stage. The 


whole audience are now entranced in delight, 


which the dog understood, and immediately set | and silent as the midnight hour, listening with 


turning round te the duke with surpriee at this off to bring home whatever the tavern-keeper| eager anxiety to the beautiful and pathetic 


extraordinary message 
plied the duke ; ** Brouai is my cousin.” 


‘Magnus and Socin, two celebrated lawyers returning with some hot pies for his master’s 
of Pisa in Italy, were frequently opposed to | Supper, two dogs in the neighbourhood, attracted 

aw. Upon one occa-| by the inviting smell of the pastry, took it into 
sion, when the famous Lorenzo de Medicis was| their heads to attack our faithful messenger. 
present, Magnus, finding himself very hard Guele-Noire instantly dropped his basket on 
pressed by his adversary, conceived the idea of | the ground, and placing himself before it, flew 
forging at the moment a law to serve his own| With determined cou 


each other on points of | 


peculiar case. Socin saw through the trick 
and being no less cunning than his adversary 


when it came to his turn to reply, he invented : 
another law which completely undid the effects | ¢mbarr — case for the poor messenger. After 

hone immediately | # ™oment’s apparent reflection, seeing that it 
interrupted him, and called upon him to cite| WS impossible to preserve the patés for his 
the place where the law he spoke of was to be| Master, he determined at least to have them 
found. ‘ It is to be found,” replied Socin,| for himself, and accordingly, without any fur- 
“in the very next page to that you have just ther hesitation, he darted upon them, and 


of Magnus’s quotation. The 


cited.” 


Fnstinct.—It_ is the custom in boarding- 
houses to give notice of the hour of meals by 
ringing a bell. A cat belonging to the house, 
being accustomed to get his food in the dining-| Aut. Rome was in a bustle to-day, anxiously 
room, soon became attentive to the sound that} counting the hours that were to pass before 

It hap-|the illumination and girandole should com- 
pened one day that he had been shut up in|mence. Having spent an hour or two in the 
a room, and was therefore prevented from| Capitol this afternoon, (of which time a full 
attending to the voice of the anxiously expected | half was employed in contemplating the dying 


summoned the family to the parlour. 


bell; and on being released from his prison, 


some hours after, he immediately hastened | my way towards St. Peter’s, t 
to the dining-room ; but unfortunately every | retired street, when a little Abbaté, whom I 


thing had disappeared, and the poor cat found 
himself obliged to go without his breakfast. 
Towards the middle of the day the bell was 
suddenly heard ringing; and on the servants 


ing out to ascertain the cause, t found 
tho ait hanaiog by the rope, and veiling with 
all his might, in hopes of summoning the 
family to a second repast ! 

An anecdote of the same nature is told of 
a dog that was brought up in a religious esta- 
blishment. When it happened that any of the 
community came in late, and wished to have 
something to eat, he rang a small bell, on 

passed him out his portion 
by means of a sliding box which turned in the 
wall. The dog had attentively observed these 
movements, being in the habit of watching at 
the spot in hopes of getting some bones as his 
share. Not, however, being satisfied with 
these chance meals, he took it into his head, 
one day that he had been rather scantily 
sup ied, to pull the bell by dragging the cord 
with his mouth. The cook, supposing it was 


one of the of the house, passed out — 
p portion, whish the dog instantly yak posses. | fy on duty jo day, gandily arrayed in righ] fist Sound of the peat bell" 





went on in this manner for some time without 
any accident,—when one evening, as he was 


at the first that 
advanced ; but while he was thus engaged in 
fighting with one, the other dog ran to the basket 
and began to devour the pies. This was an 


J 
> 


despatched all that remained. 





Sketches in Italy.—St. Peter’s Day. 
June 29th. 


gladiator’s never-ending — I was pursuing 
rough rather a 


had heard humming an attempt at a tune for 
some moments behind, on coming abreast of 
me, inquired the hour, and on being told, very 
unconcernedly asked me to give him a ba 
or two (halfpenny). Replying that I had none 
about me, he impudently remarked, ‘* Non ne 
avete, eh 2” 

It is on such occasions as the present that 
a fair notion of the immense magnitude of 
St. Peter’s may be formed, (for I will venture 
to assert that three-fourths of the inhabitants 
of Rome are then assembled in this vast edi- 
fice). The motion of heads, on looking down 
from any elevation in the church, resembles 
the tossing to and fro of the sea when gently 
agitated. At the doors some squalid-looking 


the faithful true portraits of St. Peter and 


“ Mad? sire,” re. put into the basket intended for his master. He} music of the Catholic church; and even after 


two hours have elapsed, and the final chorus is 
dying away in distant reverberations through 
the lofty aisles, it is with a feeling of regret that 
you find yourself pressed by the crowd towards 
the portico. But here’is a sight to increase 
admiration. The whole front of St. Peter’s is 
illuminated by large paper lanterns, giving a 
softened but splendid appearance to the edifice. 
The different military bands play the most 
lovely Italian music in various parts of the 
great square, which is now thronged with 
those coming out of the church; and the 
stranger is preparing to depart, highly gratified 
by the magnificent scene, when the great bell 
tolls—a vivid and brilliant light is seen in dif- 
ferent parts of the building running like wild. 
fire from point to point, uniting and ascending 
even to the highest pinnacle of the cross, till, 
in forty seconds, on the second toll, the whole 
building appears one mass of fire, and lightens 
the surrounding campagne for miles.* I freely 
own, that never in the course of life has any 
circumstance so completely gratified and amazed 
me. It seems the supernatural work of en- 
chantment, bursting on one’s sight like some 
sudden and awful vision from above. There is 
one deep expression of wonder from the dense 
crowd assembled, for there is no time for more, 
it being in this one moment in all its glory, 
blazing like some giant meteor to all the world 
around. 

On recovering from my astonishment, I 
found there was a rush towards the bridge 
opposite the Castle of St. Angelo, to witness 
the girandole, or fireworks. .This was a con- 


Y°C! trivance of Michael Angelo’s ; and, from the 


isolated and lofty situation of the Round 
Tower, the castle is admirably adapted to this 
species of exhibition. Suffice it to say, that 
the splendid imitations .of Vesuvius vomiting 
forth its flames, the representation of water- 
falls, &c., called forth repeated expressions, 
from some lovely Roman mouths near me, of— 
“ O mamma mia! che bella cosa!” and the no 
less frequent, “ Dear me, how beautiful !”’ from 
some of my own fair countrywomen ; and on 
the final rocket being sent up, I retired, like 


rated : : others, to my home (after taking an ice on the 
oo ee are bawling cut and busy selling to Corso), nee rr myself on‘ having 


A ificent sights it is 
St. Paul ; whilst others are shaking money-boxes xa mete wage magnificent sigh 


ViaToR. 





and begging for money to buy masses for the 
poveri animi (poor pw & in purgatory. Pil- 
grims from far distant parts, armed with cockle 





hibition. 3¢ uspended 
shell and staff, are kneeling before the splendid of the dome, pcy he = meee set fire to the contents 


daltar; whilst the toe of St. Peter (who| ° the latter, each man hav 


* 4000 lanterns and 2000 firepots are employed in this 
cords a the outside 


about seven under his 





ly as possible, on the 





a ng ee oe eee eee 
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— ant had reposed under its roof, it also gave| May. Only one shock was felt; but it- was 


DRAMA. 

xET.—On Wednesday evening, after 
ee aower and amusing comedy of Married 
and Single, which was excellently played by 
Farren, Cooper, Vining, and Mrs. Glover, a 
new afterpiece was performed for the first 
time, called Pong Wong. In the bills it was 
denominated an extravaganza, a species of 
entertainment sometimes not very easy to de- 
fine; but meaning, in the present instance, a 
French farce of a single scene, with a “ plenti- 
ful lack” of incident, drawn out and divided 
into two long acts, interspersed with songs, not 
of a very lively description, and abundantly 
supplied with some of the dullest and oldest 
iokes upon record. The titles of the dramatis 
persona, such as, Ting Ting, the son of Tong 
Tong, and Bohé, the son of Te Te, are, out of 
all question, exceedingly facetious ; but when 
the play-bill has once been perused, there is an 
end of the drollery for ever. Liston, with his 
«crown all shaven and shorn,” a tail like a 
hell-rope, and mustachios like rats’ tails, could 
sarcely levy a smile upon the muscles of the 
most friendly and indulgent of the audience. 
Whatsurprises us the most, is, that the manager 
has expended a good deal of money upon the 
dresses, and the scenes and properties are all of 
them new. Most assuredly this melancholy af- 
fair must either be the offspring of a very great 
man as well as a very dull one, or the proprietor 
of this establishment must have dispensed for a 
time with ‘the exercise of his usual judgment 


and good sense. 


Enetish Orera.—Mathews, four nights 
in the week, brings overflowing houses ; whilst 
the splendour of the grand opera, on the re- 
maining two, is equally attractive. T. P. Cooke 
is 80 great a favourite in Paris, that he has 
been inclined to renew his engagement there 
for a certain period. 


Drury Lave will open on the 23d. The 
Belles Stvatagem is talked of as the opening 
play: Letitia Hardy, by the younger Miss Tree. 





VARIETIES. 
Comparison.—* What do you think of that 
horse?” said Louis XV. to an archbishop, a 
great connoisseur in horse flesh. ‘* He is a 
superb animal, sire.” ‘* They tell me he is of 
Turkish breed.” ‘* Do not believe them, sire; 
he is as much a Christian as you or I.” 

The Owl.—In your ‘* Sketches of Society,” 
No. 502— September 2, ‘* The owl is re- 
garded as a bird of evil omen, and is considered 
among the vulgar as the harbinger of death— 
fond of solitude, and haunts steeples, towers, 
and cemeteries.” The following is an instance 
of an opposite prediction: [and an uncommon 
thing in the natural history of this bird.— Ed. ] 
In the neighbourhood of Beckenham has lately 
been erected a picturesque cottage, with project- 
ing roof (covered with old tiles), gabel-ends, 
and barge-boards, much in the style of the old 
English buildings in the days of good Queen 
Bess. Many have been the observations of the 
passing stranger as to its antiquity, and even 
those in its immediate vicinity (since a belt of 
trees has been removed, which hid it from the 
road) have hesitated to believe it of modern 
construction: since, then, it has excited opi- 
nions so various among the learned in antiqui- 
hes, no wonder it has deceived the sagacity of 
the owl—yet, strange to say, this bird of wis- 
dom, whether it became tired of the haunts of 


shelter to this majestic: bird. It was some two 
or three nights before the proprietor could 
divine the cause of a noise like the _hias- 
ing of serpents, occasionally interrupted by a 
loud snoring, which disturbed his rest; when, 
after some investigation, it was found to ema- 
nate from a trunk which conveys the water 
from the roof, where this ‘ mysterious bird” 
nursed its young. No longer let it be said 
that solitude is its haunt—when it seeks the 
domestic retreat of its present possessor, to 
whom “ the melancholy note of the owl” is 
not dreaded as the precursor of death. Well 
may the Arab philosopher exclaim—*“ Super- 
stitious people !” 

Love-apples.—An ingenious mode has lately 
been discovered in Spain of preserving, for an 
indefinite time, the perfume and the other 
qualities of the tomato, and of conveying it to 
great distances in a small compass. This pro- 
cess consists in pulverising the fruit, after 
having dried it in the sun, and in an oven. 
To preserve the powder, all that is necessary is 
not to expose it to the air. 

A Charivari.—A whimsical custom, which 
the progress of civilisation has not yet entirely 
abolished, lately occasioned some disturbance 
in the town of Alengon, in Lower Normandy. 
An inhabitant of the town having married his 
third wife, some young persons in his neigh- 
bourhood presented him, on his wedding day, 
with a bouquet, which he accepted, promising, 
as is the usage in such a case, to give them a 
ball on the following Sunday. Forgetting his 
promise, however, his disappointed neighbours 
revenged themselves by executing a charivari 
(similar to the English marrowbones and 
cleavers) at his door on Sunday evening; 
mingling with the performance certain coup- 


the next evening this scene was repeated ; and 
the tumult so much increased that the civil 
authorities were obliged to interfere to restore 
order. The evening after, the mob assembled 
in still greater numbers, and broke all the 
windows of the unlucky object of their wrath ; 
who at length thought it prudent to send for— 
the fiddlers! The multitude danced merrily for 
a few hours, and then separated, without com- 
mitting any further violence ! 

Bon-mot.—-“ Of all the charges of the court,” 
said a dutchess, in the time of Louis XV., 
‘6 the most difficult to fulfil is that of a lady of 
honour.” 

Anecdote.—An abbé was hanged some years 
ago (before the guillotine came into “a on 
the Place de Gréve, for a forgery on the Bank 
of France. The unhappy man, on arriving at 
the foot of the gallows, struggled violently 
with the assistants, and’ was with difficulty 
dragged away from the ladder by which he 
had taken a fast hold. ‘* Come, come, Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé,” cried the hangman, “ get up, 
sir ; this is child’s play.” 

The Duke de Choiseul, minister to Louis 
XVL., used to say,-speaking of the covetous 
disposition of the citizens of Geneva—‘“‘ If you 
see a Genevan throw himself out of a window, 
}you may throw yourself out after him; you 
will be sure of gaining at least fiveper cent by it.” 

Earthquakes.—On the 17th of June two 
shocks of an earthquake, the last of them a 
very severe one, were experienced at Bogota. 
The town was much shattered, several houses 
thrown down, and some lives lost. It is above 
twenty years since the inhabitants were ter- 
rified by a similar visitation. 





cemeteries, towers, and steeples, is difficult to 
tell, but a few weeks after ite present_inbabit- 


lets very galling to the new-married man. On 


An earthquake took place at Martinique, | fefr 


of remarkably long duration, and so violent 
as to awaken all the inhabitants of the island. 
The last earthquake in the Antilles occurred 
on the 7th of last January, at seven o’clock 
in the morning. There were two. shocks, the 
latter of which violently shook all the build. 
ings ; but no accident happened. 


— 
a 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Foepetina, a Narrative of an Excursion from Corfu to 

Smyrna, with some Account of the Ancient and Present 

State of Athens, and a Translation of the Eraste of 

Plato, by T. R. Jolliffe, Esq. 

A Translation of the Second Part of Hirsh’s Self- 

Examinations in Algebra, is announced by the Rev. J. A. 


Ross, A.M. 
lish Translation of the Second Volume of 


The E 
Timkowski’s Mission to China is in the press. 
Mr. Sharon Turner’s New History of the Reign of 
Henry VIII. is now nearly ready; it will form the first 
part of the Modern History of England. 
Rough N. el “the Pat on. i Cc B. Head 
otes across the Pampas, t. B. ’ 
cr. Gone 9s. 6d. bds.—Newton cathe Pro “2 » in 1 vol. 
8vo., 14s. bds.—Nunn (The), by W. Elliott, 18mo., 5s. bds. 
—Morrison’s Outlines of Lectures on Mental Diseases, 
8vo., 10s. 6d. bds.—Geraldine Murray, 4 vols. 12mo., 
11.2. bds.—View of the Catholic Religion, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
bds.—Crabbe’s English Synonymes, new ed. 4to., 2/. 88. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 
. Thermometer. Barometer. 


September er’ 
Thursday -- 7] From 42 to 55. | 28.00 to 29.50 
Friday ---- 8| —— 37. — 68. | 29.55 — 29.53 
Sotustay -. 9,— ®& — 6) 29.66 — 29.84 
Sunday---- 10}| —— 39. — 65. | 29.88 — 29.96 
Monday -- 11| —— 345 — 68. | 30.02 — 30.08 
Tuesday -- 12}; —— 34 — 66. | 3008 — 30,04 
Wednesday 131} —— 36. 29, 


y i, 66. 97 — 29.90 
Prevailing wind, S.W. Rain fallen, .525 of an inch. 
The rain we have had has been with a northerly wind, 
which has made it very cold for the season. 

\. Cuarves H. ADAMs. 
Latitude. .-..- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Robbery, Piracy, Plagiarism, and Murder.—The melan- 
choly accident which befel the Literary Gaette last week, 
not as yet been made known to the public 
the usual means in such cases. There has neither been a 
police ri t upon the examination of the thieves, nor 
a coroner's inquest upon our bodies in consequence of the 
suicide to which our misfortune had driven us. On the 
contrary, our Gazette was published last Saturday as if 
» and we continue to write as if we 
were alive. But the fact is, that our new office in Wel. 
lington Street, in full view of the Thames and its police ; 
under izance of the Strand and its n yp a 
nay, within the very blaze of the gas-lit turnpike on 
Waterloo Bridge, was wickedly and feloniously broken 
open and plundered to a very consid amount,— 
namely, three shillings and fourpence, being the full and 
lawful price of two stamped and two unstamped ' 
sheets. With regard to the literary tastes of our visitors, 
however, if we may judge from appearances, they were 
addicted to quick acquisitiveness, rather than to slow and 
patient study; for they took away with them every key 
the place, except a Keyto the Hindu » in one vol. 








Ee 


8vo., which probably escaped their notice. tour doors, 
drawers, an cueng box (as aforesaid), were all denuded, 
It seems as if these had been interrupted 


ingenious persons 
in their investigations, for various 
made up for removal, were left in most disorder ; 
and whether in hurry, or as a reproof to us for our abo. 
minable habit of punning occasionally, there was also 
left a crow-bar, g that they could crow over us 
without a dread of it to the bar. 
Having felt the severity of our own loss, the three 
a ond Suspeten (a w= careful official 
it to leave in so ex a situa » We can sympa- 
the ‘the oneee sinconchy with such of our friends, con- 
tributors, and ts, as are fellow-sufferers with 
us. L.’s Ty +e time travelled man 
T.E.0O., Lines to Myra, may have been thrown 
mud: the Address to the Sun is 
pocket in a watch-house cell, if not even 
ad a Philosopher must prove himself one: 
undred others, whom our grief 
remembrance, are begged to console themselves as much 
as —— Should we happily be able to overtake the 
rob and bring them to justice, every line 
properly disposed of, and nothing left to hang on hand 
which ought not. 


- 


anL: 
the 


as a reward for the of 
these guilty pirates and base plagiarists, the Num! of 
the Literary Gazette for the present month of September 
God save the King !; 

Shrewsbury Bela 





in the night between the Ist and the 2d of 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


British Institution, Pall Mall. 
Mh GALLERY continues open with the 


my voy A of Pictures from er nS which His 
<a dy he been graciously pleased to allow rectors to 
ae ittance, from ‘Ten till six o Polock, he :" 


wi LTAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Williams's Views in Greece. 
On the Ist of October will be published, Part VI. of 


ELECT VIEWS in GREECE, en 
in tes best line manner, from Draw’ by! H.W ini _— 


Ben Pee —= ¥ Temple of P Pan he flowing Few Reais of the Stro- 


phades—IV. =» - aperning Pellene—V. The Schiste 
th 
. imperial 8vo. 12s. ; proofs, on Indis paper royal 4to. 1. 1s. ; 
afew Impressions taken off on India paper, before the descriptive 
writing, ot fe 6d. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
London; and Adam Black, Edinburgh. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
This day, in post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Ries NOTES taken . during some rapid 


Journ: 4 om - mone the Andes. 
AIN vieakeis"B3 BOND HEAD, 
The cmteniamenss lata Mining Association. 


Printed for Sonn M ay Albemarle Street. 





This day, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


N EDICT of DIOCLESIAN, fixing a 
Maximum of Prices throughout the Roman Empire, 
A.D. 303. Edited, a Notes =e a‘Translation, 


Printed for John roy " rn ibemarle Street. 





Elegant, Unique, and Improved Editions of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary. 


This day is published, price 4s. 6d. in boards, 5s. sheep, lettered, 
or in Morocco, handsomely gilt, 7s. 6d 


HE STANDARD MINIATURE EN- 
GLISH DICTIONARY, by Dr. JOHNSON ; to which is 
added (never before published in any shape), an original and 
'y of Law Terms, with atin, French, and 





This day is published, price One Guinea, 


HE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPO. 
LITANA, Part XVIII. 
Contents :—I. Pure Sciences} H moet. Mixed and Ap- 
og phical 
of Christianity; Titus 
3 Titus Flavius Domitianus; Apollonius 
4 “CD A tus—IV. Miscellaneous Division ; 
Engl ish Lesion? DRA—ECB, including Drawing Instruments, 
Peay agence Dumbness, a Ear. 

rinted on - per, with proof im- 
ice 1. 16s. The farts from I. to XVII. 

tel 


iw vington Ha 
Pr se a Joy; of ry Gilbert t, and Piper ; 
J, Duncan, London: J. Parker, by A and eight on and Sons, 
pon oe al and may be had of all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom 








This day is published, in royal 4to. price 7s. 
OBINSON’S ORNAMENTAL 


VILLAS, No. IX., eee a Design in the style of 
Building of the Period of Henry 
a oy nee consist of ees in the Ayaan 4 Italian, 
— ‘alladian, © lated, Norman, and Old me Styles. 
London: Printed oo Carpenter and Son, 0! 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, in 1 vol. 4to. 
price 3i. 3s. a 2d Edition of 

Rural Architecture ; or, a Series of Designs 

for Ornamental Cottages, Lodges, Dairies, &c. &c. 


Italian Phrases; an extensive Chronology, &c. &c. This elegant 
and useful Dictionary is beautifully printed in royal 36mo. and 
measures three inches by four, being of the same length, but 
nearly double the width of that “literary curiosity,” 


The Little Lexicon; or, Multum in Parvo 

of the English Language, of which a ras Edition is just printed, 

rice 4s. 6d. boards; in roan or calf, 6s. » ditto, tuck, 7s.; 
orocco, gilt, 7s. 6d.; Morocco, tuck, 8s.; Morocco, lock, 9s. 

“If this volume is small enough to be called a toy, (for itis 
about the le of the ‘ fore-finger of an otto | it is well 
enough done to be thought a very useful abridgment of Dr. John- 
son’s great Dictionary. My aly may pop the Lexicon into her 
reticule, and take a peep unknown to any ly, when necessary ; 
and my lord may consult ‘ Multum in Parvo’ without i 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Se SeeNnne 
In 8v0. 5s. 
ALEMENTS of ARITHMETIC, ALGE. 


BRA, and GEOMETRY, 
the Edinburgh School of Arm, pale Body mcr ofthe te atudents in 
ORG 


E LEES, A.M. 
Teacher of Mathematics in the Scottish Mili 
cademy, and in the Edinburgh School of Ava. piten 
Printed f for Charles Tait, 63, Fleet Street; ond Ay vesy Blac! 
and William Tait, Edinburgh. - i, 
By whom are also published, 


The Philosophical Works of David Hum 


now first collected, in four large vols. 8vo. beautifully arom 


. Ba. 





Corn and Currency Questions.—Now ready, 


ORN and CURRENCY: : in an Address to 
Landowners. 
By Sir JAMES GRAHAM. of Ni th Db: 
ond Edition, with Aiiitions. 40 ‘“s ha = ee ” 
“ This is at a an able, an estan, aan y sensible 
pac We hav 


Pp 
ea ever, istics anes pamphlet is 


%, 

2. Jacob’s Report on Foreign Corn, and on 

eeprom bid the North of Europe, as ordered to be printed 
e House ‘om: ith é 

by tater gg to do mons, w: an Appendix, &c. &c. Second 

3. Cheap | Corn best for Farmers. 


a Letter to G Sumner, Esq. 2d Edition, 2s 


4. Elementary Propositions on the Currency, 

wit itions, shewing their Appli 

Fie ne — r rn been cation to the present Times. 
5. A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the 

Cause of the present Embarrassment and ess, and the Mea. 


Distr 
— maceeeeny for our effectual Relief. By C. C. Western, Esq. 


James Ridgway, 169, Pi 





Proved in 


dilly, and all Booksel! 








even in the House of Peers.”—Literary Gazette, No. 436. 
Also, price 3s. bound in red, 


Johnson’s School Dictionary, with nume- 
rous useful Additions, Poise: in a square form, with three 
columns in each page. This is now mts i in most scholastic esta- 
blish where s. size, distinct type, and cheap- 





ness, are 





Printed an Ww. ‘Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 





This day is published, by W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street, 
price 6s. boards, and humourously illustrated, 


AVERN ANECDOTES, and Reminis- 
cences of the Origin of Signs, Clubs, c offee-Houses, Streets, 
Wards, Companies, &c. oe as a Lounge-book for Lon- 
doners and their a Co 
y ONE OF THE “OLD SCHOOL. 
« Tavern Anecdotes form a very amusing volume, and contain 
an account of several houses in London, of which many a Cock- 





Sweet's new Catalogue of Plants.—Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


WEET’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

or, a Catalogue of all Plants cultivated or known in Great 
Britain. Arranged according to their natural Orders, with Refer- 
ence to the Linnean Classes and Orders, their Scientific and En- 

‘ish Names, =e native, when introduced, time of Flowering, 


jon, &c. dc. 
By noneny ane, F.L.S. 


Part 
*,* The Second and aiiiiealine Part will be ready in a few 
weeks, forming the most perfect Catalogue yet published. 


Also, by the same Author, 


The Hothouse and Greenhouse Manual ; 
Bucs! full Instructions for the Cultivation and Propagation of all 
together with the best Treatment of Plants in Rooms. 

ad Edition, 124. boards. 

Indeed, what Mr. Sweet has said on the culture of Bulbs 
ont aretphastes, in the last Edition of his « Manual,’ maybe consi- 
dered as the ultimatum on this subject for the British Gardener.” 

Gardener's Magaxine, No. 2, for April. 

James Ridgway, 169, Pi iy, and all Booksell 








Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 10, Dean Street. 


M*.. CURTIS, Aurist to his Majesty and 
Lory Royal Highnerses the Duke ogo Duchess — 
TURES on the ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and PATHOLOGY of the EAR, and on the Medical Treatment 
of the DEAF and DUMB, on Monday, Oct. 2d. 
For Particulars apply to Mr. Fie —— at his House, 


‘o. 2, ual 
The Royal Dispensary is des to Pupils. 





[THE QUARTERLY MUSICAL MAGA. 


ZINE and REVIEW, No. XXX. is this day published, by 
Baldwin, Crad Cradock, and Joy. 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


ae will be published on the 26th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This day is published, in royal 4to. price 124. coloured, 


AIETE DE PARIS. 


BL SeOeae C CRUIKSHANK. 

Delineated in Twenty-one 

Letter Descriptions of Real Lite in the Vertes of a 
Published by John Waesan re Ludgate Hill. 








Treland’s Life of of. Nai Repco with coloured 
to Plates “ o> ms onan aby George Cruikshank, from 
Forty-four Numbers of this cmp po published, price ls. each. 





ney is i and which persons from the country would 
wish to know; it is, indeed, an exeellent work for half an hour’s 
amusement at any time." —Lilerary Chronicle. 


Good Fruits Secured! Cure for the Canker in Apple-Trees, &e, 
6s. 


ards. 
HE FRUIT GROWER’S INSTRUC. 
TOR; or,a Practical Treatise © Lag ‘Trees, from = 
Nursery to Maturity, and a of ali 
the best Fruits now in Cultivation, both = keeping and ted 
diate use. With an effectual Cure for, and Prevention from, the 
Canker in Apple-Trees. 
By G. BLISS, Nurseryman. 
6s. boards. 





« This is a practical treatise on the culture and preservation of 
fruit-trees in general, but more particularly the apple-tree, by 
one of the most extensive growers in the kingdom. But the most 
valuable rs Gs this volume is that which relates to canker, and 
the rem ich Mr. Bliss has d d for this d 
blight." Monthly Critical — 





A Practical Treatise on Breeding, Rearing, 
and Fattenin ; Poultry, &c. after Plans ee with advantage 
and profit in France. Second Edition 

James Ridgway, Piccadilly, ae all Booksellers. 





Second Edition, corrected and poome t n 8vo. price 
18s. 


HE CAMBRIAN TRAVELLER’S 


GUIDE in every Direction; sonesieing Remarks made 
during many excursions in the Principality of Wales, and border- 
ing Districts, augmented by ~earagay from the most recent Tour- 
ists. With anew aved 
y G. Nik ‘HOLSON. 

« If we were asked for an instance of a work of this kind, use- 
fully and well digested, we could not, by our present recollection, 
mention one at all comparable to it.”—British Critic. 


Also, by the same Author, 


The British Orpheus; being a Selection of 
0 Songs and Airs, for ney Voice, Violin, German Flute, and 
Flageol. 12mo. boards, 
wayget by Messrs. etn and Co.; Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy; Sherwood and Co. London: M. Nicholson, Stourport; 
and ‘all ( Country Booksellers. 





In 12mo. price 2s. 6d. boards, 


FABLES et CONTES CHOISIS, a l’Usage 


de la co wean neg qui 
la Langue F: avec | un Di i 


duits en ioe Angiaien 
ar M. DE FIVAS, 
Membre de la Société Grammaticale’de Paris. 
Printed for Charles Tait, 63, Fleet Street; and to be had 
of every Bookseller. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The Student and Traveller’s Guide to French 
Conversation, consisting of Familiar Dialogues on every Topic ; 


with a Table of Coins, &c. &c. In 18mo. price 4s. neatly half- 
bound. 





de tous le Mots, Tra- 








Emanuel Swedenborg. 
This day is published, in royal 12mo. price ls. 


N ACCOUNT of EMANUEL SWE- 
DENBORG, as contained in an Eulogium to his Memory. 
M. SANDEL. 
Translated from the Swedish, with Introductory Observations, 
exhibiting poh cengeee of the wv eneings: of § Swedenborg to the atten- 
tion of the Publ 


° x 
ISHOP HALL, his LIFE and TIMES; 

or, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Sufferings ofthe 
Right Rev. Joseph Hall, shop of Norwich, with a View 
of the Times in which "he lived, and an Appendix, containing 
some of his unpublished Writin, Ce 

y the Rev. OHN JON ES, 
fey sradley, Worcestershire. 

Published by L. B. ley and Son, Fleet Street. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. price lés. 





IN THE PRESS. 


Shortly wil! be published, 
ROTESTANT UNION;; or, a Treatise 
of True Religion, Hersey, Schism, Toleration, and what 
best means may be used By JOWN t the Growth of Popery. 
OHN MILTON. 


To which is sade 4 Preface on Milton's Religious Princi- 
ples and By the Bishop of Salisbury, 








Early in October will be published, in 1 vol. 4to. 


HE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY 
the EIGHTH ; being the First Part of the Modern History 
of England. 
By SHARON TURNER, F.A.S. R.A.L. 
Printed for Longman, = , Orme, Brown, and Green, 


Of whom may be had, by ‘the same Author, 
The History of the Anglo-Saxons, from their 


First Appearance in Europe, to the End of their Dynasty in Eng- 
land ; comprising the History of England from the earliest Period 
to the Norman Conquest. 3 vols. 8vo. 4th Edition, 2. 5s. 
boards. 


The History of England during the Middle 
Ages, comprising the Reigns from William the wager rong teee to the 
Accession of Henry VII1.; and also the History o' 
ture, Poetry, Religion, the Progress to the Reformation, ad nd of 
the Language of England during that Period. 2d Edition, in 
5 vols. 8vo. 3/. boards. 





ga C 
the Four tee Classes into which his Works may be divided. 
Printed for J. S. Hodson, 15, Cross Street, Hatton Garden; 
and sold by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Ludgate Street. 


Where may be had, just published, price 4s. 8vo. boards, 
Letters to a Member of Parliament on the 


Cc esemees and Writings of BE. Swedenborg, by the Rev. J. Clowes, 
M. Rector of St. John’s, Manchester. 2d Editi ition. . 
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